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which were brutal and barbarous, he may come back to 
the heroic stories of the ancient time with a glow of en- 
thusiasm which the old-fashioned reader could not feel. 
We have known many a so-called infidel who was made 
such by the obligation which he supposed rested upon 
him in his youth to receive everything in the Bible with 
devout feeling, and the belief that to challenge the record 
was a mortal sin. We have seen a man of this sort, a 
professor in a Western university, walking in the fields 
on a Sunday afternoon, shake his fist in the face of the 
sky, and curse the Bible for the harm it had done to him 
in this way. 
a 


IN many ways there come to us from the Egypt of two 
thousand years ago, and from earlier days in Greece, 
portraits and statues which show faces and modes of 
dress which seem startlingly modern. Some of the women 
whose faces have in recent years been discovered in 
Egypt in tombs and coffins seem to reveal traits of char- 
acter, of innocence and domesticity, which indicate a 
life in which the best things were cherished and guarded. 
We know but little about the history of the common 
people, but more and more we are learning that the world 
over and in all ages men, women, and children have cher- 
ished in many ways the finer feelings and have been 
comforted by that which is most exalted in ie ae 


thought and practice. 
ed 


At the banquet given to celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Christian Register Mr. 
D. L. Haskell, at that time editor of the Boston Transcript, 
made a pleasant speech which he spiced with a little 
criticism. For instance, he said: ‘“‘One of the chief 
difficulties of a reporter is to keep clergymen at a dis- 
tance and not let them get into his paper. They come to 
his house before breakfast, meet him on his way to the 
office, and, while he is reading his correspondence, they 
bring their old sermon or their new sermon and want to 
be mentioned in the paper. If Dr. Hedge [who had 
spoken before him] could propose any plan by which 
these persons could be kept away from the newspaper 
offices, he would do something in his day and genera- 
tion.” Within a few weeks a similar complaint has 
been made by the editor of the Transcript who did not, 
we think, refer to Unitarian ministers. No man can 
keep his self-respect or the respect of editors if he prac- 
tises such petty wiles to make himself known and to 
gain influence. 

wo 


ONE of the reminiscences put on record at the Register 
dinner forty years ago showed the fierceness of the de- 
bate in the early days of Unitarianism. A public dis- 
cussion had been arranged in Philadelphia between a 
Presbyterian and a Unitarian. When the rules were 
under consideration, the Unitarian proposed that each 
meeting for debate should be opened with prayer. His 
antagonist exclaimed, ‘‘I could no more join hands with 
this man in prayer than I could with a Mohammedan or 
an infidel.” “But,” said the other, ‘‘you will dispute 
with me, why not pray with me?’’ ‘I came here, sir, 
to take you by the throat, not by the hand,” was the 
gentle reply. 

se 


WHEN ministers of the various orthodox denomina- 
tions can pass peacefully back and forth over the lines 
which were once defended with shot and shell, we are 
notified in the most convincing way that the days of 
denominational division and hatred are numbered. Fifty 
years ago a Methodist Arminian was separated from a 
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Congregational Calvinist by a gulf almost as wide and 
deep as that which in the parable yawned between the 
rich man and Lazarus. It has been said many times 
that the indifference of the man in the street to religious 
topics is a sign of spiritual degeneracy; but surely it is 
better to be indifferent to the old theological systems than 
to be interested in them in a way that would make a 
man hate his brother. Much of the religious zeal and 
even enthusiasm for missionaries was inspired by anger 
and contempt for those who were supposed to be the 
subjects of divine displeasure. 

x 


Our attention has been called to union services held ~ 
in Augusta, Me., during Holy Week. Six churches of 
different denominations, including the Universalist and 
Unitarian, united in holding a series of services. The 
fact is not so exceptional as our informant seemed to 
think. In Newport, R.I., during the Week of Prayer 
similar services were held, and not infrequent occasions 
are reported to us from different parts of the country 
which indicate that the dead line between orthodoxy and 
liberalism is slowly disappearing. 


Bigness and Greatness. 


Some of the greatest things are born and nourished in 
obscurity. There they have a chance to grow steadily 
and equably, not troubled or disturbed by the many 
influences which play upon men and things out in the 
open world where great things are doing. The men who 
come forward in the great crises of the world’s history 
to take part in the big things that are being done and to 
lead them on to greatness are commonly men born in 
obscurity, nourished in hardship, who make their way 
by native force and inspiration from ignorance and the 
squalor of poverty to wisdom and the control of great 
resources. There was something in the old colonial 
life of New England, New York, and the Middle States 
which nourished great thoughts and brought into action 
noble men and women. When any rural community 
might be complete in itself, independent and able to draw 
into itself the resources of the best thought of the ages 
recorded in the Bible and in the great literature of Eng- 
land and the classics, conditions were favorable to the 
growth of many sentiments of noble quality. The love 
of home flourished: domestic life was shaped according 
to fine ideals and brought forth fruit for the admiration 
of the world. Leisure and quiet gave aspiring men and 
women opportunity to think and to create. An excellent 
literature was produced because there were many places 
scattered through the country where the light shone 
and even the children were moved to ambition and desire 
to learn and to excel. 

The very bigness of our country is to a certain extent 
destructive of originality and of the products of life 
which are only to be found where peace and quiet reign. 
Some men must be great enough to guide and control 
the destinies of a mighty nation. On that account 
bigness is a challenge to all men of great capacity to rise 
to the height of attainment called for in those who are 
to be the masters of civilization. Hitherto the demand 
has not for the most part been met: many are called, 
but few chosen. Now and then a great man emerges 
from the ruck and scramble of material civilization and 
glorifies the intellectual and moral life and sets up new 
ideals for the people’s worship. 

For the most part the attempt to rise to the level of 
the demand for greatness is a positive hindrance to men 
and women of the common sort. What they need to do, 
and what the world needs to have them do, is to adapt 
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themselves to the small ways and the common tasks of 
the daily life. They need, as their forefathers did, to 
cultivate loyalty to the home, to the town where their 
lot is cast, to the district where they have influence, and 
to the commonwealth which by their influence and their 
votes they are set to govern. Through these things it 
is their privilege to help build up and to control the na- 
tional fortunes. Most of us must begin at the small 
end of all duties and privileges and by fidelity work 
our way from the small beginnings to such greatness as 
our natures are capable of achieving. But the mistake 
commonly made is to begin at the big end of the problem. 

Men and women who have not yet learned to govern 
themselves, who have little influence in the town where 
they were born or in the community where their work 
is done, feel themselves to be challenged by the mighty 
problems which are shaking the foundations of every 
nation and are setting for us tasks which we shall be 
happy to see the end of in a hundred years. They talk, 
they write, they organize, they memorialize; they fill 
the mails with printed matter which nobody reads; and, 
in a rage for doing something, they fritter away their 
energies, and, instead of becoming moulders of the na- 
tional fortunes, become at last themselves burdens to be 
carried and wrecks to be cared for. The man who is 
educated beyond his ability and cultivated beyond his 
power to perform becomes a sorry spectacle when middle 
life is passed. Some of the most pitiful and conspicuous 
wrecks which lie along the lines marked out by the min- 
istry of religion, the demands of political life, and the 
needs of social upbuilding and control, are of those who 
essayed tasks for which they were not fitted and gave 
themselves to undertakings for which they had not 
sufficient strength and wisdom. Most of the ministers 
who come to grief because, as they think, they are the 
martyrs of a cause, fell by the wayside because they had 
no depth of earth. Had they been content to serve 
the humblest men and women who were put under their 
charge, to make little children their care, and to work 
outward from the centre of the simple life and the excel- 
lent things of religion, they might have come, as many 
a simple pastor has, to greatness and renown, like Oberlin, 
for instance. They were not content with these humble 
tasks. They considered their learning, their ability, 
their desire to serve the world, wasted unless they could 
find a large platform for the exhibition of them or a large 
area in which they might be displayed and set to work. 
Simple souls, they did not know that, instead of using 
great opportunities, they were throwing away the only 
opportunities they had and making failure inevitable. 
Of all right things we may say, 


“Twas little at the first, 
’T was mighty at the last.” 


A Suggestion from Confucius. 


Asked from whom he had learned politeness, Confu- 
cius replied, ‘From the impolite.’’ The wisdom of the 
Hindus long ago arrived at the truth that those who do 
us an injury really make us their debtors if the experience 
teaches us greater power of overcoming resentment, en- 
larged capacity for forgiveness, an increased measure of 
self-control. It is by this time a platitude that those 
whom we are privileged to serve, by giving of our pos- 
sessions or of ourselves, are really the ones who serve us. 
In one of his last writings, on “The Moral Equivalent 
of War,’”’ the late Prof. James showed that manliness 
and strength of character are not dependent for their 
development on international retaliation of injuries. 

The faculty of acquiring gentleness from studying the 
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ways of the rude, of learning magnanimity from those 
who show us petty spite, of gaining dignity from the very 
treatment that is meant to humiliate us, and, in short, 
of never failing to achieve some virtue when we note in 
others the corresponding vice, is none too common in 
this aggressive Western world of ours, whatever it may 
be in the less self-assertive East. Much more natural, 
much easier, and far more ministrant to our self-com- 
placency do we find it to criticise and censure others’ faults 
than to let those faults warn us of our own liability to 
similar error. We look at things too objectively, and fail 
to bear in mind that the eye sees only what it brings 
with it to see. An angry noting of a fault or weakness 
in another person is a very sure sign that the observer 
possesses, either actually or potentially, the very same 
fault or weakness. Eyes purer than to behold iniquity 
go only with something very like perfection in their 
possessor. The literary critic who prides himself on his 
keenness of vision for rhetorical or other blemishes in 
the author he is reviewing forgets the two-edged quality 
of all criticism, and that exposure of another’s weakness 
is likely to involve exposure of his own. 

In Mrs. Deland’s current serial story, “The Iron 
Woman,” little Elizabeth Ferguson, high-strung, passion- 
ate, wilful, but extremely attractive and lovable, has some 
very original ways of showing her resentment and vent- 
ing her anger when others treat her in a manner not to 
her liking. Instead of flying out at the offender she 
punishes herself, biting her own arm so deeply as to leave 
a permanent scar, or blacking her pretty red shoes, or 
cutting off her long and beautiful hair. In all this there 
is, of course, no conscious recognition of the fact that the 
cause of her wrath is the demon in her own breast, no 
acknowledgment of the Emersonian truism that nothing 
but one’s own can come to one, and that consequently 
she herself is the cause of all her paroxysms of rage and 
the fit victim for retributory castigation. A child’s view 
of things is too objective for any such triumph of intro- 
spection as that. Nevertheless, this practice of self- 
torture, not uncommon in children when their little 
world seems to use them ill, is a curious exhibition of 
primitive instinct. 

The teacher who, instead of applying the ferule to the 
palm of the disobedient child, requires the child to 
punish the teacher, is to be found, though far from 
frequently, in real life as well as in fiction; and such a 
reversal of the established mode of discipline can be 
conceived of as at times extremely effective. Probably 
the same method would in all cases be greatly beneficial 
to the teacher or parent who punishes in anger, as such 
punishment is commonly nothing but an indulgence of 
spite or petty tyranny or an ignoble assertion of authority. 

There was once a wise mother who, when her children 
were ailing and needed to be restricted to the simplest 
of diets, would provide water gruel for the table and make 
her meal of that not too inviting dish. Whether the sick 
children were thus cured vicariously or were induced 
by the maternal example to forego pies and cakes and 
other such digestion-destroyers for a while memory 
fails to recall. Probably the latter. At any rate, the 
mother was possessed of a right principle. The thought 
occurs ifi this connection that very possibly a notable 
contribution to the sum of human health might result 
if doctors were compelled, in not a few cases, to swallow 
the doses they prescribe for their patients. 

The impulse to correct our neighbor’s conduct, instead 
of letting that conduct serve as a corrective of our own, 
is doubtless as old as humanity itself. But all this 
zeal for the moral improvement of the rest of the world 
appears in the retrospect as a sad waste of energy. Tra- 
dition, however, avers that there once was a woman who 
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actually succeeded in“correcting and re-making, not the 
world indeed, but her husband, so that at last he ful- 
filled her exacting requirements in every particular, and 
then she loathed and despised him. A world made over 
by zealous reformers would probably turn out to be the 
most unendurable of all imaginable worlds; but we 
wonder what would be the result if, whenever a fault 
was discerned in another, the observer should set about 
correcting the same in himself. The only difficulty 
would be that the common stock of admonitory error 
would soon become exhausted. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Meadville. 


The Meadville Theological School was founded in 
1844 by the liberality and foresight of Harm Jan Huide- 
koper, and it has since been cherished by his family and 
descendants, developed by wise teachers and adminis- 
trators, and enriched by generous benefactors. Though 
established on an unsectarian basis, it was primarily 
intended as a training school to prepare ministers for the 
Western Unitarian churches. The school has had an 
honorable history, and has furnished a large proportion 
of the efficient ministers now at work in our churches. It 
has also done not a little toward training ministers for 
the service of other liberal denominations. The school 
has maintained good educational standards, but the 
expenses have been kept low. It has always welcomed 
young men of approved character who have been moved 
to study for the ministry, but who have not been able to 
secure a thorough academic preparation. For the first 
forty years of its existence the resources of the school were 
meagre and its teaching staff small, but it has now secured 
an adequate equipment and endowment. The School 
has a property in grounds and buildings valued on the 
treasurer’s books at $133,418, and an income-bearing 
endowment which amounts to over $659,000. It has 
also an interest in the estate of the late Enoch Pratt of 
Baltimore which amounts to over $100,000. 

The situation of the school at Meadville, Pa., is favor- 
able to the health of the students, to economy in expendi- 
ture, and to the retirement which was once deemed desir- 
able for those pursuing the study of theology. It is, on 
the other hand, a location apart from the tides of intel- 
lectual life and the main currents of modern affairs. It 
is near no great city or great university or any con- 
siderable library, and it is in a community of no special 
activity or promise of growth. 

At several times, propositions have been made for mov- 
ing the school from Meadville to some more important 
centre of influence. In 1870 it was proposed to move 
the school to Chicago, and in 1882 to move the school 
to Cleveland. The second proposal was backed by an 
offer from a public-spirited citizen of Cleveland to 
give a noble site and to largely increase the then small 
endowment. In spite of the zealous advocacy of Dr. 
Bellows, Dr. Reynolds, and the other denominational 
leaders of that day, the offer was rejected by the trustees 
of the school. ‘There has long existed, however, a wide- 
spread feeling among the graduates and friends of Mead- 
ville that the school could do more efficient work for its 
students, and for the cause it is set to serve, if it were 
situated where it could enjoy a richer fellowship and 
larger opportunities, where its claims would be seen and 
felt, where more young men would hear of it, where it 
would feel more immediately the stimulus of the pro- 
gressive thought of our generation, and present less of 
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the appearance of intellectual and social isolation. It 
is noticeable in these days that young men who wish to 
prepare for the ministry, and who want to secure the best 
professional training, more and more incline to go to the 
Divinity Schools which are situated at the centres of 
influence, at the seats of the great universities or in the 
large cities. 

Last winter the president of the school brought before 
its trustees a plan for removing the school from Mead- 
ville to Chicago, in close connection with the University 
of Chicago. He has worked out a plan of operation which 
is comprehensive and far-seeing. The University of 
Chicago is exceedingly hospitable, and is ready to enter 
into an agreement which will give to the students of the 
Meadville School practically all of the advantages of the 
university. I understand that the whole plan, with 
arguments both for and against its adoption, is to be 
set before our fellowship in the forthcoming Bulletin 
of the School and debated at the meeting of the alumni 
in May. 

Certain difficulties in the way of the realization of this 
plan at once suggest themselves. First, there is the 
natural sentiment which will sway the judgment of some 
of the graduates and friends of the school who have 
especially happy associations with Meadville. The 
memory of the days of enlightenment which they enjoyed 
there, of the pleasant comradeships they formed, and of 
the beauty of the outlook from the Seminary Hill, endears 
Meadville to many hearts. ‘This sentiment is legitimate 
and praiseworthy, and may, in some minds, outweigh 
the logic of argument. Next there is the natural reluc- 
tance of the members of the Huidekoper family to seeing 
the school removed from its original seat and disasso- 
ciated from the town which has given it itsname. If the 
plan of removal is to be consummated, it will call for real 
magnanimity on the part of the descendants of Mr. 
Huidekoper and their Meadville neighbors, and for a 
chivalric willingness to sink their own feelings and to 
think only of the present and future welfare of the 
school. It may be a not untimely suggestion for the 
board of trustees to consider giving the name of the 
founder to the school if it should be established in a new 
home. Again, there may linger in some otherwise dis- 
interested minds a real conviction that the study of 
theology is best pursued apart from the activities of 
modern life. To these minds Meadville will appear 
to be an almost ideal place for a man to devote himself 
to quiet contemplation of the things of the spirit and to 
deepening the roots of his own intellectual convictions 
and developing his own spiritual efficiency. 

Should the people who, for one or another of these 
reasons, feel reluctant to adopt the plan of removal, 
co-operate in any active opposition, the plan can hardly 
be successful. I am not qualified to speak of the legal 
aspects of the situation, but it is probable that some 
legislative enactment will have to be secured in order 
to make possible the transfer of a Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion to Illinois. Such legislative permission is readily 
obtained when all the individuals interested are united 
in support of the proposed transfer, but, if a strong 
minority oppose, it will obviously be difficult to secure 
favorable action from the legislature of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Chicago is the natural place to establish a training 
school for the ministers of the liberal churches of the 
West. Just as the law students go there because the 
courts are there and just as the medical students go there 
because the hospitals are there, so students of theology 
recognize that Chicago is the greatest clinic for their 
profession in America. There is the great university, 
with its multifarious courses of study and its rich oppor- 
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tunities of social and intellectual culture. There are the 
great libraries. There come all the greatest preachers, 
reformers, scholars, of the day. ‘There is already estab- 
lished a well-defined centre of theological education, and 
there is the home of some of the most inspiring religious 
teachers and social workers of our generation. There 
are presented to the student all the ethical and indus- 
trial problems of our civilization. There he can study 
or co-operate with one or another of the most potent 
agencies of social reform in the country. There he can 
train all his faculties for efficient service. 

The Association has, of course, no responsibility 
whatever in this matter. It must be settled by the 
trustees of the school. I am not a member of that 
board, but, as an impartial observer and unprejudiced 
triend of the school, I venture to express the hope that our 
ministers and churches will enter with hearty good will 
into President Southworth’s plans. The proposed transfer 
may not be legally practicable, but I believe that the 
proposed removal to Chicago would promote the welfare 
of the school and greatly benefit our cause at large. The 
condition of theological education in this country is, 
- as we all know, deplorable enough. Fewer and fewer 
young men of promise offer themselves for the ministry. 
The study of theology has been steadily losing its prestige. 
The school at Meadville is quite unable to stem this 
tide. It has a good endowment and its teachers are able 
and scholarly, but it needs a more commanding position 
and a closer connection with the potent social, intellect- 
ual, educational, and spiritual influences of our genera- 
tion. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


THE initial step in a wide-spead campaign against 
“criminal trades unionism’’ was taken last Saturday, 
when John J. McNamara, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
International Association of Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers, was arrested at Indianapolis on the charge of 
being implicated in the blowing up of the offices of the 
Los Angeles Times, last autumn, at the cost of twenty-one 
lives. ‘The arrest is characterized by the police author- 
ities as a mere incident in an attempt to fix upon Mc- 
Namara and his associates various acts of violence, by 
means of dynamite or nitro-glycerine, committed in 
cities all the way from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
involving damages to property estimated at an aggre- 
gate of about $4,000,000. Among the chief movers in 
the project to fix the responsibility for these outrages 
upon organized labor is Gen. Harrison Gray Otis, editor 
of the Los Angeles Times, who at the time of the terrible 
affair at Los Angeles announced his determination to 
do his utmost to bring the authors of the crime to pun- 
ishment. r 

a 


PRoMISE of a peaceful solution of the boundary prob- 
lem which brought about the concentration of 20,000 
American troops in Texas appeared at the end of last 
week, when Francisco I. Madero, leader of the Mexican 
insurgents in the field, accepted President Diaz’s offer of 
an armistice on preliminary terms which were pronounced 
unexpectedly liberal by spokesmen of the revolution. 
The armistice was signed on April 23, and it was an- 
nounced on that date that negotiations for permanent 
peace were begun at once between Gen. Madero and 
Mexico City. Semi-official utterances at the Mexican 
capital at the outset of the discussion indicated a con- 
fident belief on the part of the government that the 
insurrection would be ended definitely before the expira- 
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tion of the five days’ period of the armistice, and that 
the work of readjustment would be carried on to a rapid 
completion. These hopeful predictions were based upon 
the theory that the insurgents would waive their repeated 
demand for the resignation of President Diaz. 


ed 


THE separation of Church and State in Portugal— 
perhaps the main issue that underlay the revolution of 
last year which ended in the downfall of the monarchy— 
is outlined in the decree which had its preliminary pub- 
lication at Lisbon on April 19. Under the new order of 
things the Roman Catholic Church, hitherto the state 
establishment of Portugal, will have a standing of exact 
equality with other organized forms of belief. The 
state will not lend itself to the enforcement of canonical 
decrees,—such, for instance, as the celibacy of the clergy,— 
and entire liberty will be conceded to all creeds. It is 
provided, also, that the property necessary to the cele- 
bration of religious rites will be ceded to the clergy free 
of cost; that the public display of clerical garb by sem- 
inarists shall cease with the promulgation of the decree, 
and that after July 1 the beneficed clergy will receive 
pensions, which will revert in case of the death of the 
beneficiary, to parents, widows, or children. 


& 


THE British House of Commons began, on April 20, 
the last stage in its task of restricting the veto power of 
the peers. At the outset of the parliamentary struggle 
Prime Minister Asquith announced definitely that the 
government would not tolerate any proposal to modify 
its bill in any essential particular, and the opposition 
launched afresh its oft-repeated argument that the 
“‘monstrous’”’ doctrine advanced by the liberals means 
government by a single chamber,—a change in the legis- 
lative system that spells revolution by parliamentary 
means. In response to Unionist charges of an unholy 
compact between the liberals and the Irish nationalists, 
for the destruction of the constitution, Mr. Asquith 
announced on April 24 that the government would re- 
deem its promise to the nationalists, and that a Home 
Rule bill in some adequate form would be placed before 
Parliament and pushed to a final vote before the end of 
the session. By that declaration the prime minister 
put an end to rumors that Home Rule legislation would 
be relegated to obscurity after the deciding vote on the 
veto. i 


AT a time when France, Great Britain, and the United 
States are discussing the extension of the arbitration 
principle to general treaties which would make war be- 
tween signatories forever impossible, the German govern- 
ment is planning military manoeuvres on a scale impres- 
sive even for warlike Germany. The plans for the move- 
ments of troops this summer contemplate the recall of 
355,000 reservists to the colors. This force, with the 
regular army of 622,000 men and those serving in the 
maritime arm, will bring the total effective strength of 
the empire during the manceuvres up to more than a mill- 
ionmen. ‘The determination of the war office to keep this 
vast armament up to the highest point of efficiency under 
the changing conditions of warfare is indicated by the ex- 
tensive provisions which are to be made for offensive and 
defensive operations in dealing with a foe equipped with 
the most modern contrivance known to the science of avi- 
ation, including aéroplanes and dirigible balloons. 


rd 


THE increasing gravity of the problem of dealing with 
the lawless elements which hitherto have found free asy- 
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lum in England from oppression or justice abroad is 
frankly admitted in legislation submitted to Parliament 
last week by .Winston Churchill, the home secretary. 
The bill provides, in brief, that all aliens who arrive in 
England shall be obliged to furnish bonds for their good 
behavior during a five-year period. In case of a viola- 
tion of the pledge the offending immigrant shall be ex- 
pelled from the United Kingdom. Mr. Churchill, in ex- 
plaining the government’s measure, emphasized his desire 
that England shall still remain the asylum for the op- 
pressed of all nations, a traditional distinction which has 
been one of the chief glories of the kingdom in the past; 
but he pointed out the necessity of creating legal means 
of protection against the invasion of the lawless and the 
violent who in recent years have furnished the police with 
a growing task in enforcing compliance with the laws of 
the land. 


Brevities, 


There is one place where reform may always begin with 
desirable results; namely, at home. 


Sagacity is a peculiar trait most often observed in men 
and women who are not overburdened with the knowledge 
gained in the schools. 


Between an intelligent tramp with a poetic cast of 
mind and the most enlightened philosopher there may be 
common chords of sympathy. 


In order to be wise, men and women must withdraw 
themselves somewhat from the busy activities of the 
world, that knowledge may ripen into wisdom. 


In the human body, and indeed in the meanest reptile, 
chemical and other changes go on which cannot be ac- 
counted for or imitated by human knowledge and skill. 


We have heard men pour forth with fluency a stream of 
remembered phrases which sounded eloquent, and yet 
came out of no original thought in the speaker’s mind and 
conveyed nothing even to the delighted hearers. 


When one notes the fact that primitive barbarisms 
survive on the North American continent only a few 
score of miles away from the great highways of travel, a 
lesson of patience is suggested. Some things we can 
change for the better immediately, and some good things 
must wait for the slow process by which habits of thought, 
traditions, and customs are changed. 


Letters to the Editor. - 


Miracles: a Reply. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I hesitate to ask for a little space on a subject so much 
discussed, but it seems to me Rev. H. N. Brown should 
be reminded of some of the statements that called forth 
my remarks on Free Will and Miracle, for he seems 
quite to have forgotten them. 

““When it comes to an issue between determinism and 
belief in miracle,’”’ he said in his first article, “‘my own 
sympathies go strongly with believers in miracle, and, 
because that is where the issue does appear to stand, very 
largely, in the life of the world to-day, I do not wonder 
that the old belief refuses to abandon the field.”” What 
does that mean except that without determinism—.e., 
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with free will—a belief in miracle is necessary? And yet 
he now says that he merely meant that a door to a belief 
in miracle was left open. He also now says, “May I 
also say that the idea of ‘law-breaking’ is rather gra- 
tuitously brought into the discussion?’’ That seems 
hardly fair in view of such remarks in his first article 
as, “‘Its [the world’s] laws are such as he [God] has 
established them, and he must be free to break them 
if that should seem best in his sight’’ (the italics are mine) ; 
and again, ‘How can we say with assurance that God 
never would deem it wise to act in contravention of some 
established law? and how, therefore, can we shut out the 
possibility of miracle?’ If this last does not make 
miracle the breaking of a natural law, I should like to 
know what it means. Though finite human law does not 
try to regulate details, science tends to prove that the 
great and eternal principles do descend to the smallest 
details in their regulation of life. That does not control 
our action at all, but it unavoidably influences the results 
of it. JI am inclined to think that, defective as our 
knowledge of the eternal laws yet is, Mr. Brown would 
find it hard to point out an instance where an eternal 
law is not at work or can by any means be circumvented 
or brought to naught. 

As for God’s being above all laws and able to modify 
them at will, I am content to believe that he made these 
laws perfect in their working and that his present activity 
lies rather in guiding millions of frail human wills and 
aspirations to higher and higher levels. It does not 
increase his power in my eyes that he should be able 
to override his own laws, that he may conclude he has 
made a mistake and can do better, and surely he would 
not change them except for the better. “To err is 
human.” I cannot think of God as erring. 

One more point: if “no believer in miracle has ever 
proposed the breaking of a law of whose existence he 
was aware,’’ as Mr. Brown believes, that argues a remark- 
able ignorance of natural laws on their part. It reminds 
one of the story of the old lady who prayed that the 
mountain in front of her window might be removed,—a 
miracle surely,—and yet her exclamation upon finding 
it still there, “I knew it,” would not seem to imply 
that she was ignorant of the laws that forbade its removal. 

ANNETTE FISKE. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


A Retraction. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In the April issue of the Unitarian Advance there 
appears over my signature the following statement: 
“Sixteen out of the twenty-seven students at the Mead- 
ville Theological School this year belong to the Socialist 
Party. They carry the red card in their pockets, and 
have organized a local branch of the Intercollegiate 
Socialist Society.” 

May I ask the courtesy of your columns at the earliest 
possible moment to retract this statement in toto? In- 
formation has come to me that I have made the blunder 
of confusing the number of Socialists in the student body 
of the school with the number of men who belong to the 
local Intercollegiate Socialist Society. My statement was 
inexcusably inaccurate, and never should have appeared. 

I desire herewith to apologize to the students and 
faculty of Meadville, especially to the members of the 
Intercollegiate, for the grave injustice which I have done 
them, and assure them that I stand ready to make any 
reparation, public or private, in my power. 


JoHN Haynes Ho.LMEs. 
NEw YorK. 
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More than half-beaten, but fearless, 
Facing the storm and the night; 

Breathless and reeling, but tearless, 
Here in the lull of the fight, 

I who bow not but before thee, 
God of the Fighting Clan, 

Lifting my fists I implore thee, 

~ Give me the heart of a Man! 


What though I live with the winners, 
Or perish with those who fall? 

Only the cowards are sinners, 
Fighting the fight is all. 

Strong is my Foe—he advances! 
Snapt is my blade, O Lord! 

See the proud banners and lances! 
Oh, spare me this stub of a sword! 


Give me no pity, nor spare me; 
lm not the wrath of my Foe. 
See where he beckons to dare me! 
Bleeding, half beaten—I go. 
Not for the glory of winning, 
Not for the fear of the night; 
Shunning the battle is sinning— 
Oh, spare me the heart to fight! 


Red is the mist about me; 
Deep is the wound in my side; 
“Coward” thou criest to flout me? 
O terrible Foe, thou hast lied! 
Here with my battle before me, 
God of the Fighting Clan, 
Grant that the woman who bore me 
Suffered to suckle a man. 
—John Nethardt. 


American Shrines in English Fields. 


BY JANET SANDERSON. 


Turning our steps to Hanover Square, we enter St. 
George’s to scan the register recording the marriage of 
Theodore Roosevelt, Dec. 2, 1886, then go on to St. 
Margaret’s, rich in American poetic feeling which pervades 
the church. 

The large and handsome west window was presented 
by Americans to the memory of Sir Walter Raleigh. It 
contains his portrait and those of his distinguished con- 
temporaries and scenes connected with his interests in 
the colonization of our country. The poetic inscription 
is a graceful tribute by our own poetic Lowell :— 


“The New World sons, from England’s breast we drew 
Such milk as bids remember whence we came; 
Proud of her past, wherefrom our future grew, 
This window we inscribe with Raleigh’s name.” 


American poetry is again honored by the choice of the 
poet Whittier, to write of Milton, whose second wife and 
little daughter are buried here (the poet lies at St. Giles, 
Cripplegate). The window is in the north aisle, and 
Whittier’s tribute reads,— 


“The New World honors him whose lofty plea 
For England’s freedom made her own more sure, 
Whose song immortal as its theme shall be 
Their common freehold while both worlds endure.’’ 


The Milton window was placed here by Mr. G. W. 
Childs, whose name will always be associated as a link 
binding the New World to the Old. 

Another window is in memory of Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, with the fitting inscription in a mosaic panel, 
“Jesus saith unto him, Feed my sheep.” Close by is 
the famous Abbey, where from his niche among the poets 
the familiar face of Longfellow looks out, below which 
we reverently lay a handful of flowers. é 

There is still another link in the Abbey of a very differ- 
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ent interest, the mural monument of John André whose 
unhappy fate excited universal sympathy. His poetical 
ability is set forth in his political satire, ‘““The Cow 
Chace,”’ published in the Royal Gazette on the very day 
that André was taken. One can but admire his devotion 
to Honora Sneyd of Lichfield; for it was her portrait that 
he always carried with him during his American days and 
which, it is said, was concealed in his mouth when his 
remains were carried to London in 1825. 

New England was alarmed when some of the brightest 
and best students of Yale University declared for Epis- 
copacy in 1722, and St. Martin’s-in-the Field is linked to 
this event, for Samuel Johnson and Daniel Browne went 
from Yale to be ordained in this old church in 1723. Two 
weeks later Browne died of small-pox, and was buried in 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the- West. 

Sir Edmund Andros of Charter Oak fame was born in 
London, and was often a prominent figure in old London 
streets. 

The suburbs of London are also sought, for here, too, are 
many spots linked to New England. The Boston boy, 
Edgar Allan Poe, went to school at Stoke Newington. 
Just beyond at Highgate is buried Lord Lyndhurst, an- 
other Boston boy, the son of our Boston painter, Copley. 

Old Chelsea is rich in its literary and artistic memories. 
Pleasant it is to saunter in the steps of Swift, Addison, 
Locke, Walpole, Gay, and Newton, on towards the homes 
of Turner, Rossetti, George Eliot and others, then turn 
into Cheyne Row and halt before the plain, simple home of 
Carlyle; but it is the home of a countryman we are seek- 
ing,—the artist, Whistler,—who has given to the world 
such wonderful lights and shadows and mists; who has 
brought the London Thames to its fullest beauty. Here in 
the atmosphere of literature, art, and beauty he loved to 
dwell. 

On the east coast are many spots bearing familiar 
names. As we move towards Cambridge, so rich in classic 
associations, we pass through Essex, where lived that 
young Puritan preacher, John Eliot, who gave so much 
of his love and study to our American Indian, and for 
whom he made the famous Bible. He was educated at 
Jesus College, Cambridge. It was at Trinity, where Lord 
Lyndhurst received that broad education which distin- 
guished him as an English jurist and statesman, his por- 
trait wearing a sweet, sad expression looks down upon us. 

Emmanuel College, founded for the maintenance of 
Puritanical principles, claims the distinction of having 
educated John Harvard, and a memorial tablet has been 
erected by Harvard men. 

History tells us that “the future of America was, in a 
large measure, determined by the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts when it summoned Roger Williams to answer for 
divers new and dangerous opinions.’”’ Williams graduated 
with honor from Pembroke College. ‘The seeds of “divers 
new and dangerous opinions’’ had been planted. Church 
preferment was open to him, but his growing dislike of the 
Anglican clergy led him to become a Puritan. 

Leaving this classic spot, we can easily stop over at Ely 
to view its impressive cathedral, then go on to Lynn and 
Boston, where many of the finest churches in this part of 
England can be seen from the car window, through such 
scenery of which Tennyson sings,— 

“Deep meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns, 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer seas.” 

At Boston is St. Botolph’s Church, where Cotton Chapel 
has been restored by New World Bostonians in memory 
of John Cotton who died in Boston, 1652. When he was 
appointed vicar, he was told by the Bishop of Lincoln 
that “he was a young man unfit to be over such a fac- 
tious people who were imbued with the Puritan spirit,”’ 
yet he earned the title of “ Patriarch of New England.” 
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An humble grave in the old burial ground at York is 
worthy a visit of those seeking American shrines. In 
1772 John Woolman crossed the seas to attend the yearly 
meetings of ministers and elders. He assisted at gather- 
ings at Northampton, Nottingham, Sheffield and other 
places, then went on a like mission to York; before his 
duties were ended he was taken ill of small-pox, which 
proved fatal, and all that was mortal of John Woolman lies 
in the Friends’ burial-ground, ‘“‘waiting for the coming of 
the Lord Jesus.”’ 

And now again we are in the midst of the Pilgrims’ land, 
—Scrooby and Austerfield: the former must be con- 
sidered the very cradle of Massachusetts, for here Brews- 
ter, the elder of Plymouth Colony, lived. The latter place 
was the home of Bradford, the governor of the Colony, 
his baptism is recorded in the church, 1589. Such simple, 
rural homes, whose lights have shed forth rays that have 
illumined the world! 

Next we turn our steps towards the less-known. place 
Keighly (which we are told is pronounced Keethly). Why 
go we here to worship amid these Yorkshire moors? To 
see a tiny cottage with whitewashed walls and floor of 
flags which sheltered the lad, Robert Collyer by name. 
At Ilkley Robert went to work in ‘“‘owd Jackie’s” smithy; 
and, when the forge was demolished years afterwards, the 
large two-horned anvil on which he hammered for twelve 
years was removed to Chicago where Unity Church pre- 
serves it. 

Down the land we go to Midland,— 


“This land of such dear souls, 
This dear, dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world.” 


At Lichfield, where the three graceful spires stand out 
against the sky, we try to catch a glimpse of that old brick 
house in front of which Major André used to walk to watch 
for Honora, even though Hawthorne tells us it is mere 
tradition. 

At Birmingham we recall the Riots of 1791, which gave 
a president to Harvard University; for it was at this time 
that the family of Dr. Thomas Hill were driven away 
and found refuge in America. At Stratford-upon-Avon 
we find in the Market Place the American Memorial 
Fountain, a generous gift of the late Mr. Childs of Phila- 
delphia to the town of Shakespeare in the jubilee year 
of Queen Victoria. 

In Bridge Street stands the Red Horse Inn, which 
Washington Irving has made so familiar to us in the 
Sketch Book. The parlor is still the snug little sitting- 
room, old-fashioned and comfortable. The walls are 
lined with portraits of authors and actors. Irving’s chair 
is enshrined in a cupboard by the fireplace, and the old 
sexton’s clock ticks behind the door. 

In the Holy Trinity Church there are two windows 
erected by contributions of American visitors: one rep- 
resents the ‘““Seven Ages of Man,’’ and the subject of the 
other is the Incarnation as illustrated by the text, ‘‘The 
Gentiles shall come to thy light and kings to the bright- 
ness of thy rising.” King Charles I., Archbishop Laud, 
Amerigo Vespucci, Christopher Columbus, William Penn, 
and others connected with American history find fitting 
places here. 

Now we are in the very heart of the Washington an- 
cestral associations dear to the hearts of all true Ameri- 
cans. At Great Brington is the little church containing 
some brasses of the Washington family. 

At Sulgrave is the Manor House built by Lawrence 
Washington, and bearing on the porch the Washington 
coat-of-arms, while the little village of Wickhamford 
boasts of its church which contains the flat stone marking 
the resting-place of Penelope Washington and bearing the 
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Stars and Stripes, the Washington coat-of-arms, which 
furnished the New World with its national banner. 

Oxford! Oxford! how can we tell of all we enjoyed in 
this classic town. What walls, what towers, what spires, 
all glorious to the sight! What shaded waterways be- 
loved by Addison! What groves, “those dainty relics 
of monastic days”! What masses of inspiring archi- 
tecture! What porches, what arches, what windows! 
What chapels of beautiful design all radiant within! 
What cloisters of rare, dreamy beauty! What memories 
of England’s greatest men! 

What wonder that Matthew Arnold sang,— 


“That sweet city with her dreaming spires, 
She needs not June for beauty’ s eee 
Lovely all time she lies.” 


Lowell, Holmes, Ambassador Bayard, and other 
Americans have had degrees conferred on them at 
Oxford. 

We remember how Phillips Brooks wrote his little 
niece, Toodie, describing the ceremony when a degree 
was conferred on him in the Sheldonian. ‘“‘My doctor’s. 
gown was red, with black sleeves, and is awfully pretty. 
It was only hired for the occasion and costs ever so much 
money, and I did not care to buy one, so you will never 
see how splendid I looked in it, for I shall never have it 
on again.” 

Ruskin College claims our interest, for it was founded 
by an American in order to provide for workingmen 
facilities for residence and the study of historical, social, 
and economic subjects. 

From the walls of Manchester College the faces of Penn 
and Franklin greet us. Penn was educated at Christ 
Church in 1660. 

William Pitt, the first Earl of Chatham, and Lord 
North, names intimately associated with our Indepen- 
dence, were at Trinity College. 

George Whitefield, ‘the Great Awakener”’ of America, 
was educated at Pembroke College. He was born at 
Gloucester, not far away, where one may see his familiar 
haunts. He made four visits to our country, and died 
in Newburyport, the scene of his labors. 

Prof. Max Miiller entertained Emerson, Lowell, and 
Holmes in his house in Norham Gardens. Holmes was 
very proud of some elm-trees in America, and he had 
taken with him a string with which he had measured 
the largest one he knew at home. Whert he found an 
English elm in Magdalen Garden that was larger, he 
stood before it in admiration, without a word of envy or 
disappointment. 

The Thames traveller at Oxford is interested in the 
ruins of Lady Place at Hurley, owned by the Lovelace 


family; for John, the fourth Baron Lovelace, was goy-_ 


ernor of New York and New Jersey in 1709 and died in 
New York in the same year. Lady Place is so beauti- 
fully described by the elegant pen of Macaulay: “‘ His 
mansion, built by his ancestors out of the spoils of Span- 
ish galleons from the Indies, rose on the ruins of a house 
of Our Lady in that beautiful valley through which the 
Thames, not yet defiled by the precincts of a great cap- 
ital nor rising and falling with the flow and ebb of the 
sea, rolls under woods of beech round the gentle hills of 
Berkshire.” 

As one seeks for the Whitefield shrines at Gloucester, 


a visit to the cathedral will repay one, for it is said the - 
cloisters have no rival in England. Among local curiosi-. 
ties one may see the horns of the cow from which Dr. 


Jenner procured his original stock of lymph. 


From Gloucester to Chester the route proves a great 


temptation to linger at Worcester; but, since no shrine 
awaits us, we push on through Wolverhampton, where 
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the elder Edwin Booth was originally an artisan in the 
tin factory, till Chester is reached, so interesting with 
its old walls and Rows; but it is the cathedral that holds 
our first interest, for here are two flags suspended from 
the west wall that were carried at the battle of Bunker 
Hill. There is a monument in the north transept to 
Bishop Pearson, the learned author of the ‘“‘ Exposition 
of the Creed,”’ which is the result of the first thought given 

to it by Bishop Whittingham of Maryland, and the 
window in the transept has been erected by contribu- 
tions of American churchmen. 

But our quest is nearly ended. ‘There may be other 
interesting shrines, but we have no more time for them. 
At Liverpool we remember that Hawthorne was consul 
here from 1853 to 1857. An ancient chapel has some 
interest as the scene of the ministrations of Richard 
Mather, father of Increase and grandfather of Cotton 
Mather of Massachusetts. 

Before taking ship for home we search for Goree Piazzas, 

just behind George Dock, for to this spot we are indebted 
for one of the gems of our American literature. Here, 
was that commercial enterprise which proved so dis- 
astrous to Washington Irving, the shock of which caused 
that lethargic condition whose first signs of recovery 
led to the composition of “Rip Van Winkle.” 
- Many of the places visited have given names to New 
England. The race memories and the human past 
“catches us and holds us fast with ties running to the 
inmost and furthermost of our earthly being,’ as Howells 
says; and we heartily agree with Lowell that ‘“‘even the 
landscape sometimes bewitches us by this glamour of a 
human past, and the green pastures and golden slopes 
of England are sweeter both to the outward and inward 
eye that the hand of man has immemorially cared for 
and caressed them.” 

WINCHESTER, Mass. 
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Spiritual Life, 
THE chains which cramp us most are those which 
weigh on us least.—Madame Swetchine. 
Fd 


Aut high truth is poetry. Take the results of science: 
they glow with beauty, cold and hard as are the methods 
of reaching them.—Charles Buxton. 


a 


WE do not marvel at the sunrise of a joy, only at its 
sunset! Then, on the other hand, we are amazed at 
the commencement of a sorrow-storm; but that it should 
go off in gentle showers we think quite natural—Richter. 


od 


THERE are souls in the world who have the gift of 
finding joy everywhere, and of leaving it behind them when 
they go. ‘Their influence is an inevitable gladdening of 
the heart. It seems as if a shadow of God’s own gift 
had passed upon them. ‘They give light without meaning 
to shine. ‘These bright hearts have a great work to do 
for God.—Faber. i 


WHENEVER our soul touches the divine essence which 
fills nature and life, and is not far from any one of us, 
which includes us all, we escape the penalties of time 
and sense. Every moment in which we obey the law 
of right and deny a temptation to do wrong translates 
us out of time into eternity. ‘Then we come in contact 
with God.—James Freeman Clarke. 
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To be strong in pain; not to desire what is unattainable 
or worthless; to be content with the day as it comes; 
to seek the good in everything and to have joy in nature 
and men, even as they are; for a thousand bitter hours 
to console one’s self with one that is beautiful, and in 
doing and putting forth effort always to give one’s best 
even if it brings no thanks,—he who learns that and can 
do that is a happy man, a free man, a proud man; his 
life will always be beautiful——Emperor William IT. of 
Germany. 


Tercentenary of the King James Bible. . 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


“Who will say that the uncommon beauty and mar- 
vellous English of the Protestant Bible is not one of the 
great strongholds of heresy in this country? It lives on 
the ear like a music that can never be forgotten, like the 
sound of church-bells, which the convert hardly knows 
how he can forego. Its felicities often seem to be almost 
things rather than mere words. It is part of the national 
mind, the anchor of the national seriousness. Nay, it 
is worshipped with a positive idolatry, in extenuation of 
whose grotesque fanaticism its intrinsic beauty pleads 
availingly with the man of letters and the scholar. The 
memory of the dead passes into it. The potent tradi- 
tions of childhood are stereotyped in its verses. The 
power of all the griefs and trials of a man is hidden be- 
neath its words. It is the representative of his best 
moments, and all that there has been about him of soft 
and gentle and pure and penitent and good speaks to 
him forever out of his English Bible. It is his sacred 
thing, which doubt has never dimmed and controversy 
never soiled. It has been to him all along as the silent 
but intelligible voice of his guardian angel; and in the 
length and breadth of the land there is not a Protestant 
with one spark of religiousness about him whose spir- 
itual biography is not in his Protestant Bible.” 

So wrote a distinguished Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, 
Frederick W. Faber, in the middle of the last century. 
Matthew Arnold and other writers have paid tribute to 
the literary felicities of the translation of the Bible pub- 
lished under the auspices of King James in 1611. The 
tercentenary of a book is something unique in the annals 
of men. ‘The celebration of this notable event is interna- 
tional. In the United States the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the authorized version is observed April 23 
and the week following. 

It is, indeed, fitting that all Protestant churches in 
English-speaking lands should commemorate the pub- 
lication of the King James version, because of the part 
that it has played in civilization. While recognizing 
the fact that the rock of Holy Scripture is the foundation 
on which all denominations of Christians build, we are 
prone to forget, or we fail to emphasize sufficiently, the 
supreme service of the Book of books to the human race. 

The awakening of Europe known as the Renaissance 
was the result of various agencies, among which the 
translation of the Bible into modern tongues may be 
considered paramount. It was the most potent factor 
in causing the Reformation of the sixteenth century, and 
it was a force making for intellectual and spiritual free- 
dom through the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

The influence of the Old Testament and the New 
rendered into the vernacular of the British Isles can 
scarcely be overestimated. It has shaped the destinies 
of the Anglo-Saxon people more than any other writing, 
ancient or modern. The object of this article is to retell 
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the story of the English Bible, to give a brief account of 
the making of the celebrated King James version. 

So long ago as the seventh century Caedmon, the 
“Father of English Poetry,” paraphrased portions of 
the Old Testament and the Gospels. Then Eadfrith of 
Lindisfarne Abbey translated the Psalms and other 
books of the Bible. The Venerable Bede, of the monas- 
tery of Jarrow, finished his version of the Gospel of 
Saint John on his death bed. Other Anglo-Saxon trans- 
lations were made in the ninth and tenth centuries. 

The Norman conquest followed, and during the next 
three hundred years the English language was in the 
process of making. John Wyclif, the “Morning Star of 
the Reformation,” is given the credit of being the first 
translator of the Bible into English. The New Testa- 
ment was entirely his work: he was assisted by his dis- 
ciple, Nicholas de Hereford, in turning parts of the Old 
Testament into the mother tongue of the English people. 
Wyclif’s version was made from the Latin Vulgate of 
Jerome; that is, it was a translation of a translation. It 
was completed in 1382 or 1384. Hundreds of manu- 
scripts of this masterpiece were in circulation during the 
century following, and multitudes heard it read by the 
preachers he sent out. Wyclif was a contemporary of 
Chaucer, and his influence upon later English prose is 
comparable to that of the ‘‘morning star of song’’ upon 
English poetry. 

Time passed, and printing was invented, about 1440. 
The year 1450 is made memorable by the printing of the 
Latin Bible. This is said to be the first book printed 
in any language. It is called the ‘‘ Mazarin Bible.” 

An honored name in English scholarship is that of 
William Tyndale, whose translations from the original 
Hebrew and Greek forms the basis of the King James 
version. He was educated at the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and for his time was a learned man. 
“He was so complete a master of seven languages,’’ said 
a German scholar,—‘ Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, Span- 
ish, English, French,—that you would fancy that which- 
ever one he spoke in was his mother tongue.” ‘Tyndale 
(or Tindale) did his work without the many helps in the 
shape of lexicons and grammars that the linguist of our 
day has. However, he was eminently qualified for his 
task, and he labored zealously, in poverty and persecu- 
tion, to give England a translation of the Bible from the 
tongues in which it was written. The kindness of a rich 
London alderman, Humphrey Monmouth, enabled the 
poor scholar to finish the version of the New Testament. 
For a while he travelled in Germany, where he saw 
Luther. He also came into contact with Erasmus, 
whose critical Greek text aided him. Dogged by Roman 
spies, Tyndale fled from one place to another. At last 
his “Translation of the New Testament” saw the light, 
in 1525-26, and copies were smuggled into England. 
Its sale was prohibited, and enemies of the truth burned 
the books as “‘pernicious merchandise.’ It is said that 
only one perfect copy of this little octavo volume is 
extant. The exile toiled on, translating Genesis and 
other books of the Old Testament. He was imprisoned 
and finally burned at the stake. 

Tyndale was an independent translator. He owed 
little, if anything, to Luther. He may have been in- 
fluenced by Wyclif in respect to diction: he certainly 
knew the meaning better than his noble forerunner. 
Like Wyclif, he was possessed of a passion to make the 
Word of God familiar to the ploughboy and the cobbler, 
as well as to the educated few. His version was the result 
of hard study and painstaking effort to make the lan- 
guage plain, so that the average man could easily under- 
stand it. It was faithful and impartial. As a translation 

it richly deserves the high praise bestowed upon it by 
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the historian, J. A. Froude,—‘‘The peculiar genius which 
breathes through it, the mingled tenderness and majesty, 
the Saxon simplicity, the preternatural grandeur, un- 
equalled, unapproached in the attempted improvements 
of modern scholars,—all are here, and bear the impress 
of the mind of one man—William Tyndale.” 

Tyndale’s work was a fragment. It devolved upon 
Miles Coverdale to take up the great enterprise of giving 
the whole Bible to the English people. This Cambridge 
scholar freely availed himself of the labors of Tyndale 
and Luther. The first complete English Bible was 
finished in 1535, a year before Tyndale’s death. It was 
printed on the continent, probably by Jacob van Meteran 
of Antwerp. The original title-page set forth that it was 
“faithfully and truly translated out of Dutch [German] 
and Latin into English.’ ‘The folio volume (8 x 1134 
inches) contains the Apocrypha as well as all of the Old 
and New ‘Testaments. Rees C. Vidler of Golden, Col., 
has a very valuable collection of old Bibles, including the 
“Miles Coverdale Bible,” published in 1535,—a treasure 
beyond compare. 

The ‘‘Matthew’s Bible,” 1537, was the ‘‘first author- 
ized English Bible.” It was for the most part a revision 
of the work of Tyndale and Coverdale by John Rogers 
(alias Matthew), who was Tyndale’s literary executor. 
He was a Cambridge scholar who had taken refuge in 
Antwerp. The next half-century witnessed the publi- 
cation of several versions,—‘‘Taverner’s Bible’”’ (1539), 
the ‘‘Great Bible” (1539), the ‘“‘Genevan Bible” (1560), 
and the ‘‘Bishops’ Bible’’ (1568). Of these the Genevan 
Bible was the most popular: it was the first Bible divided 
into verses like ours. A translation of the Old Testa- 
ment by Roman Catholic refugees was published at 
Douay, in 1609: the New Testament had already ap- 
peared in 1582. 

It remained for James I., King of England, to be the 
patron of a translation of the Bible that would win its 
way into the hearts and homes of the English people. 
None of the versions hitherto published being wholly 
satisfactory, the monarch determined to signalize his 
reign by bringing out a new version that would be uni- 
versally acceptable,—a composite production that would 
have the royal approval and represent the best scholar- 
ship of the day. 

The time was ripe for such an undertaking. ‘There 
was a felt need for a better translation of the Bible, and 
to King James belongs the honor of seeing an oppor- 
tunity and improving it. His first concern was to select 
the best scholars of England for the work. The learned 
professors of Greek and Hebrew at Cambridge and 
Oxford were enlisted into the service of translation, and 
their work was to be revised by church dignitaries of 
recognized ability and linguistic attainments. Among 
the men chosen were some who possessed literary taste 
as well as scholarship. It was the age of Shakespeare 
and Bacon, and the English language had been wrought 
into an admirable instrument for expressing thought and 
feeling. 

In 1604 the sovereign appointed fifty-four men for the 
work, but two full years passed before the preliminaries 
were arranged. It was 1607 before they got together and 
settled down to their labors. At that time only forty- 
seven translators met: seven had been removed by 
death, or were prevented by circumstances from taking 
part in the magnum opum, which was to be both a re- 
vision and translation. A company of ten met in a 
chamber of Westminster to translate the earlier books of 
the Old Testament; First Chronicles to Ecclesiastes, 
inclusive, were assigned to eight Cambridge scholars; the 
remaining books, Isaiah to Malachi, were undertaken 
by seven Oxford men; seven Cambridge men Englished 
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the Apocrypha; the books of the New Testament were 
divided equally among a group of eight at Oxford and 
seven at Westminster. / 

The king’s instructions to the revisers required thor- 
oughness, also skill in the use of English; he wisely 
insisted that there be no marginal notes; the Bishops’ 
Bible was to be closely followed, except when the sense of 
the original made changes necessary; other translations 
were to be compared with it, and the best renderings 
adopted with such variations as seemed best to these 
able and accomplished judges of such matters. As a 
matter of fact, Tyndale’s version was more used than 
any other on account of its intrinsic superiority: his 
phraseology is preserved in many passages, with slight 
alterations. Each man of a company was to translate 
the same chapter independently, and then they all re- 
viewed it together: after the portion assigned to a group 
was done, it was gone over by the whole body of forty- 
seven revisers sitting in the Jerusalem Chamber of West- 
minster. Every one of the forty-seven had the oppor- 
tunity of scrutinizing and criticising every verse of the 
translation. There was a committee of six who after- 
ward read the corrected manuscript and prepared a final 
revision that went to the printer. In getting at the 
meaning of obscure passages, they sought the advice 
of famous scholars who were not members of the Re- 
visers’ Company. 

So the King James Bible came into being: it was the 
product of many minds. Says Selden of the various 
bands of scholars who met in Westminster and the uni- 
versities: “That part of the Bible was given to him who 
was most excellent in such a tongue; and then they met 
together, and one read the translation, the rest holding 
in their hands some Bible, either of the learned tongues, 
or French, Spanish, Italian, etc. If they found any 
fault, they spoke, and, if not, he read on.”’ ‘Their labors 
occupied them four years, and their work was given to 
the world in 1611, just three hundred years ago. 

Thus it is seen that the so-called King James version 
of Holy Writ was an evolution, and it was a literary 
achievement. It has become an English classic. In 
view of its matchless beauty and its strong hold on the 
affections it may be called the most precious volume in 
the world. It has its defects, and yet no other transla- 
tion, not even the revision of 1881, has displaced it, be- 
cause no other version of the Bible makes appeal like 
this one to the common man. 
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A World Peace Movement. 


BY GRACE ELLERY CHANNING STETSON. 


They shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. 

The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid; and the calf and the young lion and the fat- 
ling together; and a little child shall lead them.—Isaran. 


Thus some twenty-five hundred years ago was the 
peace idea given to the world in symbolic form. It 
has lain dormant, more or less in the world-conscious- 
ness, down all these centuries till this, the twentieth 
century, which may have the honor of passing into history 
as the great peace century. 

The great business of the nineteenth, the “scientific” 
century, was to knit, with its thousand inventions, its 
steel and wire arteries and swift-speeding messengers of 
land and sea, the whole world of men together, and so 
prepare the path of peace; the work of the present cen- 
tury should be to cement that road so solidly that it will 
outlast the ages as the old Roman war-roads have out- 
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lasted the years. Down that road will then surely pass 
the “beautiful feet of them that publish peace,’’—all of 
those enduring gods and goddesses whose temple will 
be the world. For in her very nature Peace never 
dwells alone: as of old it will be said, ‘“ Righteousness 
and Peace have kissed each other: Mercy and Truth are 
met together.”’ 

For the first time in the history of the world peace 
may be said to be popular. The world is sick of war! 
All its pageantry cannot any longer hide the squalid fact 
for which it stands. On the very threshold of the new 
century, whose. watchword is ‘Internationalism,”’ two 
great fraternal nations are preparing to celebrate their 
century of a peace often threatened, never broken,—and, 
let us hope, which never can be broken again. That 
ancient phrase, “the brotherhood of man,” so long an 
ideal sentiment, is now felt to conceal a working fact: 
the whole human world is stirring and aspiring after, 
at last, a human life. 

Why should not this great, forward world-movement 
have for its encouragement a symbol, a sign, expressing 
in concrete form the symbolic picture of the prophet 
Isaiah, a picture handed down through twenty-five 
hundred years? Why should not the whole world unite 
in raising a world monument to universal peace? 

The value of symbols does not need argument; it is 
expressed in every flag that flutters its folds under any 
sky in any land; and the instinct to establish a “‘sign’’ 
for a thing, to raise temples and altars and monuments, 
is as old as humanity. When man can do nothing else, 
he raises an altar ‘‘to the unknown God,” and there 
rekindles his faith. 

Art is the language, the one language, given man with 
which to express the otherwise inexpressible,—the one 
means of rendering concretely an invisible, abstract 
ideal. ‘Therefore, to the artists, those special and few 
servants of mankind, should naturally be intrusted the 
service of translating into the outward form this age- 
long yearning of the racial soul for the fairest form of 
brotherhood,—peace. 

One art, literature, has already done its last and best in 
this cause: there is no possible word to say, no possible 
sublimity of poetry beyond the poetry of the great Hebrew 
quoted above. But sculpture, architecture, painting,— 
any or all of these in union might be called in to illustrate 
the literary idea on a scale commensurate with its gran- 
deur, and the words of the prophet might somewhere find 
their place. 

If any should object that the symbol might better wait 
upon the accomplished fact of peace, we reply that this 
is by no means the mission of symbols: they are chiefly 
valuable to incite us to attain, whether the unity of a 
country or the triumph of a faith. And, as “conversa- 
tion confirms the temper it expresses,’”’ so the act of sol- 
idarity implied in a great symbol may become,a means 
to the end desired,—may even become one of the might- 
iest means. 

A statue of liberty has long stood at the entrance of a 
country by no means all free, but which was conceived 
in liberty and has preserved through all its failures and 
betrayals that dream of freedom. For freedom, there- 
fore, it has stood in the minds of the Old-world peoples; 
and that it does so stand, however imperfectly, is its dis- 
tinctive world-service, the justification (but the ample 
justification) for its national existence. Whatever sins 
otherwise lie at its door, the statue stands there,—a 
welcome, a reminder, if need be a warning, alike to the 
stranger and the native-born. 

In the same way, there is no reason why the world 
should not have its peace monument to lift its eyes to 
while struggling up the still long slope of that ascent. 
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But the whole value of it would, of course, depend upon 
its being really a world’s monument, erected by the whole 
people of the world. 

he essential thing in raising the great fund, a fund 
adequate to the dignity of the thing to be expressed, 
would be that as much as possible of the world should 
have a hand in it. Therefore the larger the number of 
small subscriptions, the better (though no millionaire 
need feel excluded); and perhaps a great penny sub- 
scription might be opened for the children of the world. 
What can be done by so simple a means as a stamp or 
seal the Red Cross has shown; and, since one good 
movement does not rob, but helps, its fellow (giving like 
other habits, growing by indulgence), there is no reason 
why, among a hundred other methods, universal peace 
should not have, too, its stamp or seal. ‘There is, indeed, 
one very good reason why it should. Children love 
these little visible signs and symbols, and the mere act 
of attaching one to a letter is each time a fresh act of 
adherence to the cause itself, a fresh reminder. 

This educational quality of the act is one of the best 
reasons for the monument itself. Such a monument 
could not be built at all without becoming a world- 
topic, written and spoken, discussed in schools,—mayhap 
in Sunday-schools; and the plastic minds of the world’s 
children would be impressed by the mighty import of 
peace as multitudes of congresses and millions of pam- 
phlets could not impress them, useful as all these are. 
The dedication of such a monument would naturally 
give rise to another act of solidarity; for it would be a 
world-event, observed appropriately everywhere. 

This is not the place or time for details. All that is 
proposed here is to sow a seed, hoping for a Cadmus crop 
of ideas and suggestions to spring up from all over the 
earth. The original idea is not mine: I pass it on, and 
to-morrow it may be everybody’s. A few sure-to-be- 
raised objections can, however, be clearly foreseen and 
may as well be disposed of now. 

Where shall we put our monument when we have got 
it? Will not all the nations quarrel for its possession? 
Quarrel about a peace monument? Impossible! 
‘True, since it is to be a monument, one and indivisible, 
it can only be in one place at one time, and it is going to 
be too large to be migratory! All the countries but one 
will have to console themselves with replicas—if any- 
thing. So far as that goes, there is nothing to prevent 
their having these in all sizes, in every country, every 
town, even on every mantelpiece, if one must, though 
some of us would prefer but one for the whole world, 
and that a lion. I do not mean a monument of a lion, 
but a lion of a monument, though the prophet provides 
for a lion in its place beside the fatling. Anywhere in 
the world should be good enough for a world-monument. 
And yet, just because it is a world-monument, we shall 
naturally seek for it: it will seek for itself inevitably 
some world-centre, perhaps by process of natural se- 
lection, perhaps by as natural election. ‘This, too, is a 
detail. 

But, if the nations do not quarrel, will not the artists? 
One can only hope the artists will not behave worse than 
the nations, but he who did should be promptly dis- 
qualified. 

And if, while the universal peace monument is building, 
the nations that are building it go on preparing for uni- 
versal war, increasing their armaments, their warships, 
airships, and engines of destruction? And if, the morning 
after the inauguration, the governments and powers should 
declare war in fact? 

We should still have our monument, our “sign” in 
stone, a fixed expression of the united will of mankind, 
and a certain assurance that that will shall not forever 
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be defeated by these powers and governments who so 
often and so strangely misrepresent it,—a permanent 
reminder to every marching regiment that “peace hath 
its victories no less than war’’; an absolute and trium- 
phant pledge and promise that, though “behold, the 
nations are as a drop in the bucket and are counted as 
the small dust of the balance,’ the earth shall one day 
know peace, ‘‘abundance of peace, so long as the moon 
endureth.”’ 
Rome, ITALY. 


[APRIL 27 IQII 


O God, Thou art Great. 


PSALM CIv. 
My soul, praise the Lord! O God, thou art great: 
In fathomless works thyself thou dost hide. 
Before thy dark wisdom and power uncreate 
Man’s mind, that dare praise thee, in awe must abide. 


‘The earth where we dwell, that journeys in space, 
With air as a robe thou wrappest around. 

Her countries she turneth to greet the sun’s face, 
Then plungeth to slumber in darkness profound. 


Lo, there is thy sea, whose bosom below 

With creatures doth teem, scaled fishes and finn’d. 
Above, the ships, laden with merchandise, go, 

Nor fear the wild waters, nor rage of rude wind. 


All seemeth so sure, yet naught doth remain: 
Unending their change obeys thy decree. 
The valleys of ocean stand up a dry plain. 
Thou whelmest the mountains beneath the deep sea. 


O God, thou art great: no greatness to see 
Except thee alone, thy praise to record. 
On all thy works musing my pleasure shall be; 
My joy shall be singing, ‘‘ My soul, praise the Lord.” 
Tottendon Hymnal, No. 63, R. L. Bridges. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Present Judgment. 


BY JOHN W. ROWLETT, D.D. 


For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. For God sent not his Son into the world to condemn 
the world; but that the world through him might be saved. He 
that believeth on him is not condemned; but he that believeth not 
is condemned already, because he hath not believed in the name of 
the only begotten Son of God. And this is the condemnation, that 
light is come into the world, and men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil. For every one that doeth 
evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds 
should be reproved. But he that doeth truth cometh to the light, 
that his deeds may be made manifest, that they are wrought in 
God.—Joun iii. 16-21. 


I do not like, and I would not use, some of the phrase- 
ology of this text; for instance, such a phrase as ‘‘the 
only begotten Son of God.” Jesus was a son of Joseph 
and Mary. ‘The idea that he had no human father 
is undoubtedly false. The story of his miraculous 
conception and birth is a myth pure and simple. 

True, Jesus was a son of God; but not the only son. 
Just as well say that Confucius or Buddha or Moses 
was the only son of God. Every man is a child of the 
divine Spirit. Otherwise the Fatherhood of God would 
be a fiction, and the “Our Father” of the immortal 
prayer would be an impertinence. 

To the early Christians Jesus was the most perfect 
son of God that they had ever seen or heard of. Hence, 
some of them were led to speak of him as the only son of 
God. Doubtless, at the first they meant no more by 
this statement than to declare that he was the most 
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perfect man that they had ever known. Surely they did 
not mean to deny their own divine sonship. They did 
not mean to say, He is a son of God, but we are not. 
Yet that is just the interpretation that some later disciple 
placed upon their words. Then, following this inter- 
pretation, some later theologian formulated the tradi- 
tional doctrine of special sonship which has been such 
an unfortunate denial of the Fatherhood of God and the 
sonship of man as taught by Jesus himself. 

The passage that I have read for a text has suggested 
to me the idea of a present judgment, and by way of 
introduction I want to say three things. First, the divine 
judgment is a fact. It is impossible for us to think that 
there is no distinction between right and wrong, no 
difference between the act of the murderer in taking the 
life of the innocent child and the act of the mother who 
labors and suffers, and sometimes dies, to give her child 
life and happiness. It is impossible for us to think that 
each and every person, regardless of character and con- 
duct, deserves to be treated and is treated exactly alike 
in this universe. We know that the consequences of 
wrong-doing are inevitable, and we know that they 
are not identical with the consequences of right living. 
Strictly speaking, in the divine judgment there are no 
rewards and penalties, only consequences, inevitable 
results; but, since these represent the attitude of the 
divine mind toward right and wrong, we may think of 
them as rewards and punishments. And the inevitable- 
ness of these consequences makes the divine judgment 
an unescapable reality. 

Again, the divine judgment is just. I do not believe 
in any method of rewards and penalties that is not ab- 
solutely righteous. I repudiate with all the intensity 
of my soul any form of judgment that is in any sense 
arbitrary and unjust. A hereafter with arbitrary rewards 
and punishments would be a wholly immoral institution. 
I have an abiding conviction that the Judge of all the 
earth, whom we call God, and whom we recognize as 
our Father, is doing exactly right, and in this faith I 
contentedly rest and patiently wait. 

Again, the divine judgment is a present reality. It 
is my conviction that each and every soul is being judged 
as the days go by and as the years pass, and that this 
process will go on. Each person stands forth from day 
to day in the sight of the Eternal, justified or condemned. 
Each one, at every moment of his life and in each and 
every act of his life, is either an object of the divine 
approval or else he is resting under the divine condemna- 
tion. Upon each life and character God is now looking 
with approval or with disapproval. 

Besides, each person constantly stands before the bar 
of his own moral judgment. If he is wicked, he knows 
the experience of self-condemnation, the sharpest and 
most painful of pangs. He knows this, unless he is so 
degraded and debased in character as to be temporarily 
without feeling, which is a worse condition. On the 
other hand, if he is righteous, he has the approval of his 
conscience, and the voice of conscience is the voice of 
God, and thus he rejoices in the sense of self-approbation 
and divine approval, the purest and most intensely 
pleasurable feeling known to the human mind. There 
is no experience known to man that is comparable to 
that joy that fills us and thrills us when, being consciously 
right with God, we are at peace with him and with our- 
selves. ‘That is the peace that passeth all understanding, 
and that is the joy that is inexpressible and full of glory. 

In the first place, what is the standard of the divine 
judgment? Whenever we are called upon to pass judg- 
ment upon anything, that we may determine its size 
or quality, we must have a standard to which we con- 
stantly refer. When one surveys a piece of land, to 
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determine how many acres it contains, he uses a standard 
of measurement. So does the clerk in the store when 
he sells you so many pounds of sugar or so many yards 
of cloth. A standard is necessary in judging, and the 
correctness of the judgment depends on making a proper 
use of the right test. Many of our mistakes are due 
to a fact that we have employed an improper test of 
truth. 

Now what is the right standard when men are being 
measured and human souls are being weighed? I answer, 
in general, that it is moral character. Since it is moral 
character that is being judged, a kind of moral character 
must be the standard of judgment. When we are called 
upon to pass judgment upon a certain fruit, we must have 
a kind of fruit, either actually before us or present in 
our thought as an ideal, which we use as a standard 
of comparison. We cannot determine the quality of 
fruit by the character of potatoes. In other words, the 
standard of judgment must always be the same in kind 
as that which is being judged. Hence, moral character 
must be the standard when men are being measured and 
human souls are being weighed. 

But, more specifically, the standard of the divine 
judgment is the moral character of God. “Be ye holy, 
for Iam holy.” The Old Testament Scriptures represent 
God as making this appeal to the people. The most 
important idea that was revealed to or discovered by 
those matchless Hebrew prophets was their conception 
of the moral character of Deity. They conceived of 
Jehovah as being absolutely holy. The most important 
practical service rendered to the world by those same 
prophets was their insistence on the duty of righteousness, 
their constant demand that men must be holy. They 
placed God and man side by side and insisted that every 
man ought to be godlike in his moral character. 

‘Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.”” The New Testament Scriptures 
represent the prophet Jesus as making this appeal to 
the people. He conceived of each person as a son of 
God, and he placed Father and son side by side and 
insisted that the son ought to be exactly like his Father 
in moral disposition. 

The moral character of God is the one perfect stan- 
dard. It is the highest and the best that we know, and 
we would never be satisfied with anything less perfect. 
We are not always good, and many times we are dis- 
satisfied with ourselves and ashamed of our meagre 
attainments; but we are so constituted that we should 
never consent to be tried by any test below the highest 
and the best. 

But, still more specifically, the standard of the divine 
judgment is the moral ideal. We do not have the actual 
moral character of God before us in usable form. We 
have only our conception. We form an idea of God. 
We form a conception of the divine character. This 
is our moral ideal; and it is exactly like the ideal that 
we see when in moments of spiritual illumination we 
have a vision of the kind of men that we want to be and 
ought to become. We see a higher moral state and a 
better moral condition that we ought to attain, and 
which we can attain in time by right and righteous 
living. In these vision hours the man that one ought 
to be rises in splendor to shame the man that one is. 
This is our moral ideal. It is our highest and best thought 
of moral perfection. It is our best thought of righteous, 
holy human character, and it is exactly like our best 
thought of the divine character. There is in our concep- 
tion of the moral character of God no element of per- 
fection for which there is not a corresponding element 
in our conception of perfectly moral manhood. 

In the second place, consider the method of the divine 
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judgment. How is the standard 
used? 

Is this the method? Each soul is brought into com- 
parison with the moral character of God or the moral 
ideal, and an examination is made. If there are any 
defects in this character that is being judged, it is re- 
jected, condemned, and punished; but, if no moral im- 
perfections appear, if it is found to be exactly like the 
ideal, then it is accepted and rewarded. Is this the 
method? Some people seem to think so. But how could 
it be so? In that case no one could be acceptable to 
God. For there are none without moral defects, none 
who are altogether godlike, none who have completely 
attained the moral ideal. 

No, in the divine judgment the likeness or the unlike- 
ness of the moral character of the person that is being 
judged to the standard is not the thing that is primarily 
considered, but the attitude of the soul toward the stand- 
ard. It is the spiritual attitude of the human soul 
toward the moral ideal that determines one’s standing 
with God. Any one who has accepted the moral charac- 
ter of God as representing what he ought to become, 
who has fallen in love with that moral ideal, and who 
has made it his own by choice and in purpose and de- 
termination to realize it, is acceptable to God; and the 
degree of his acceptability depends upon the degree of 
sincerity and earnestness with which he is striving to 
realize it. 

It is the spiritual attitude, then, of the human soul 
toward the moral ideal that is the thing of paramount 
importance. And there is an attitude that always 
insures justification. That attitude is described in the 
text as “belief in Christ.” It is true that “he that 
believeth in him is not condemned, but he that believeth 
not is condemned already.’’ Only we must understand 
clearly what is meant by “belief in Christ.” 

It does not mean that we entertain certain opinions 
about God. It is not giving mental assent to the teach- 
ings of a supposedly infallible book or church. It is 
not accepting a creed. It does not mean that we think 
certain things about Jesus of Nazareth, about his origin, 
his nature, his death. ‘The Christian faith, the religious 
faith, the saving faith, is not believing certain things 
about Jesus, but having the same kind of faith that he 
had, the same kind of trust in God and the ultimate 
triumph of truth and right. It is taking up the same 
spiritual attitude toward the eternal forces that char- 
acterized his spirit and life. It is an inner spiritual 
attitude toward the heavenly Father that shows itself 
in love and service toward the earthly brother. In 
its purest and most intense form it is faithfulness to the 
moral ideal even unto death. 

In spite of the fact that some of its language is mis- 
leading, the text teaches the great truths that I wish to 
emphasize. God loves the world perfectly. One way 
in which he shows his love is by giving to the world 
through the lives of good and great men high moral 
ideals. These ideals are not meant to condemn the world, 
but to inspire men to be better, to live more righteously, 
and thus to be saved. There is great transforming 
power in the ideal. All down through the ages it has 
been the chief instrument of spiritual evolution. 

The moral ideal that was revealed in the life and char- 
acter of Jesus was a lofty one. The early Christians 
knew none that was better. Hence, for them to be faith- 
ful to that was to be acceptable to God, and to be un- 
faithful was to be condemned. Thus “belief in Christ”’ 
means loyalty and “disbelief in Christ’”’ means disloyalty 
to the highest and best ideal that one knows. ‘There- 
fore, he that takes up and maintains the proper spiritual 
attitude toward such an ideal is not condemned, but 
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he that refuses to do so is condemned already, because ~ 
he is unfaithful to his own best vision of truth and right. 

In the third place, note how fair this method of the 
divine judgment is. The standard of judgment being 
the moral ideal, it is not the same for each individual. 
Here is a person who is so poorly developed in his mind, 
in his moral nature, and in his spiritual aspirations, that 
it is impossible for him to see your ideal; but he has his 
own, not so perfect as yours. It would be unjust to 
judge him by his relation to your ideal. But it is per- 
fectly fair to judge him by his relation to his own. His 
spiritual attitude toward the best that he knows de- 
termines his standing with Gods So it is with each one. 
Each person furnishes the standard of judgment in 
his own case. 

The moral ideal is not the same in all ages. The 
people who lived in the days of the patriarchs had their 
ideal, and they were judged by their relation to that. 
The people who lived in the Middle Ages had their ideal, 
and they were judged by their relation to that. We 
to-day have our ideal, the highest and best that the race 
has ever known, and we must be judged by our relation 
to that. It would be unjust to judge the people of the 
Middle Ages by their relation to our ideal. But it is per- 
fectly fair when each person is judged by his relation 
to the highest and best that he knows. 

The moral ideal is not the same during each period 
of the individual life. The young man has his ideal. 
Then, when he grows older, and his mind develops, and 
his thought matures, his ideal becomes more complete 
and perfect. And, if he goes on making intellectual and 
moral progress, in old age his ideal will be larger and 
better than it was in middle life. It would be unjust 
to judge the young man by his relation to the ideal of 
his matured life. But it is perfectly fair when each one 
is judged at each moment of his life by the highest and 
best that he knows at that time. 

Again, this is not judgment by outward appearance, 
but according to the controlling principle of the moral 
life. Justification does not necessarily imply perfect 
goodness, and condemnation does not necessarily imply 
absolute badness. When Jesus was here among men, 
those whom he considered acceptable to God were not 
altogether good. Matthew was a publican, and had a 
manner of life against him, besides many evil deeds. | 
Peter before he met Jesus was a profane fisherman. 
Mary Magdalene had been a sinful woman. But all 
these had one thing in their favor. They were dis- 
satisfied with themselves, and they had accepted the 
high ideal given in the life and teachings of Jesus as 
representing what they ought to become. ‘They had 


fallen in love with that ideal, and they were desiring and 


striving to realize it. Their supreme desire was for 
divineness of character. On the other hand, those whom 
Jesus considered unacceptable to God were not alto- 
gether bad. ‘The Pharisees were careful about the works 
of the law, were devoted to Judaism, and had many good 
deeds to their.credit. But there was one thing against 
them. ‘They were satisfied with their present attain- 


ments. Somewhere in the past they had broken with. 
their ideal. ‘They rejected the light because their deeds 
were evil. Somewhere, sometime, they had been un- 


faithful to their own highest vision of truth and right. 
The children of the light are not so much those who 
walk in the light as it is those who love the light. They 
may be walking in some darkness, but they love the light 
of truth, have all accepted all that has come to them, 
are gladly walking in it, and have an open mind for more 
light. The children of darkness are not so much those 
who walk in darkness, as it is those who love darkness 
and hate light. This is the judgment, that light is come 
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into the world and men loved the darkness rather than 
the light. 

Few people are perfectly saintly in their daily lives. 
Few people are perfectly diabolical in their daily conduct. 
Most people are a mixture of good and bad. But beneath 
the variety of action lies the unity of principle, and by 
this one must be judged. There are certain people 
who have grave faults and many weaknesses, and yet 
we feel sure that they are righteous. There are certain 
other people who are exceedingly respectable, and yet we 
feel sure that they are bad. 

The more we consider this process of judgment, the 
more we shall be impressed with its fairness. We are 
estimated not by what we have accomplished. That 
would not be fair. Some are able by nature to do more 
than others. Some have more opportunities. But we 
are estimated by what we are, and what we are is deter- 
mined by what we desire and propose to become. ‘The 
fixed desire and settled purpose of the soul is taken as 
the soul’s achievement. That is fair. 

Two objections may be offered to this method of judg- 
ment. One is that it makes no difference whether one 
does many good works or not. This is the same criti- 
cism that was made on Paul’s doctrine of justification 
by faith. ‘The other one is that according to this method 
it makes no difference whether one is highly developed 
in his moral nature and spiritual powers or not. But 
these objections will not hold, for taking up the proper 
spiritual attitude toward the moral ideal and faithfully 
maintaining it is always attended by the largest amount 
of good works and insures the development of the noblest 
character possible in the case. Besides, our happiness 
depends upon our spiritual capacity and moral character. 
One poorly developed in his soul cannot be as blessed 
as one with a highly developed personality. We find 
satisfaction as we are in the process of becoming god- 
like, and we shall be completely satisfied when we awake 
with his moral likeness. 

The more highly developed the soul, the better. Yet 
it is right to take the fixed desire and the settled purpose 
of soul as the soul’s achievement. Yonder are three men 
on the mountain side. The first is within five hundred 
yards of the top, the second is half-way up, and the third 
is only five hundred yards from the base. Which man 
is nearest the top? ‘Taking a superficial view, we would 
say, the first. But, when we come closer and note the 
purposes of these men, we find that we are mistaken. 
The first has already given up the climb and is actually 
coming down. ‘The second has intended to go no higher 
and is resting before he begins the descent. But the 
first has a fixed purpose never to stop until he stands 
on the summit; and, when we note his sincerity and earn- 
estness, we feel sure that he will accomplish his desire. 
He is the one who is nearest the top. In fact, in de- 
termination and purpose he is already there. 

The important matter is not so much where we are 
in life’s climb, but which way we are going and the degree 
of sincerity and earnestness with which we are trying 
to get there. If one truly “believes in Christ,’’ he is 
sure to go on to perfection. There is no sin that he 
will not in time overcome. He has not moral defect 
that will not in time be removed. There is no virtue 
that he will not in time attain. He has made a good 
beginning, and he has a long time. Given the human 
soul, set at liberty, with a fixed desire and a settled pur- 
pose to realize its highest ideal, and it moves ever onward 
and upward. 

Each person has his own ideal, and he must be faithful 
to that. The true ideal represents to us the moral char- 
acter of God and man’s growing conception of perfectly 
righteous human character. It is an ideal which neither 
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the individual nor the race can ever outrun, for it improves 
as fast as humanity grows. 

The divine judgment, then, is a present reality. As 
the days go by and as the years pass, we are standing 
face to face with our ideal. The presence of the ideal 
is our judgment. 

Let me exhort you to get right with God, to “believe 
in Christ,’ and to go on to perfection. I admire Paul’s 
statement where he exhorts the people to go on to per- 
fection. “I am not already perfect,’’ he says, “but I 
am pressing on. Forgetting what lies behind me, and 
straining every nerve toward that which lies in front, 
the one thing that I am doing is to press on to the winning 
post, to gain the prize of the heavenward call which 
God gave me through Christ Jesus. All of us, then, whose 
faith is matured should take this view of life. Then, 
if in any respect you take a mistaken view, God will 
make that also plain to you. Only we must order our 
lives by the standard which we have already reached.” 

My final statement is a group of noble ideas which I 
learned a few years ago from James Martineau, expressed 
partly in his and partly in my own language. God is 
constantly calling us to a higher and nobler life. It 
is he who inspires that we may realize. The ideals 
are his, and the actuals which come out of them or that 
fail to come out of them are ours. We feel the divine 
authority, we see the divine look, we hear the divine 
call, in whatever stands before our thought as higher 
and nobler and claims us as its own. We are conscious 
of unfaithfulness: we pass under the eclipse of the divine 
light, and begin to walk in darkness, when, refusing to 
rise to the divine appeal, we stay to do our work on the 
low level of sense and ease in a sordid and selfish way. 

We must have, and we do have, the divine help. It 
is not we who set the lights before us at which we aim. 
They gleam upon us from afar. Our duty is to keep the 
eye intent to see them and the foot resolute to climb 
whither they show us the way. Our duty is to be true 
to the heavenly call. And whoever is faithful to a first 
vision is sure to have another in advance of that, and, 


if he still goes on following the heavenly messenger, 


angels ever brighter, in the form of ideals and aspirations, 
will go before to lead the way. Every duty done leaves 
the eye more clear, and enables gentle whispers more 
readily to reach the ear. Every brave sacrifice incurred 
serves to lighten the weight of the clinging self that 
holds one back. Every storm of passion swept away 
leaves the atmosphere of the mind transparent for more 
distant visions. Thus by a happy concord of spiritual 
attractions the helping graces of heaven descend to meet 
the soul that is intent to rise. 
San Antonio, TEX. 


‘ Prayer. 


Now in the quiet hour of prayer, O heavenly Father, 
draw our hearts to thee. Quiet in us vain desires. Help 
us to cast out distracting thoughts, and may our spirits 
commune with the eternal Spirit of truth and holiness. 
Father, we thank thee for these still times of rest and 
worship. We thank thee for putting it into our hearts 
to come together and side by side to seek thy grace. We 
thank thee for brothers and sisters of one mind with us. 
We thank thee for the holy things which thou revealest 
to our hearts. We thank thee for the freedom in which 
we seek thy truth. And, O Father, kneeling before thee 
in the midst of so much that speaks peace and gladness 
to our souls, we would pray that we may be sincere in 
our prayers and faithful in our lives, serving thee, loving 
our brethren, and giving ourselves up to righteousness 
and truth. Amen.—Rev. R. A. Armstrong. 
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The Art of Simpling. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Nature seemed far more of an open book 
to our ancestors than it now seems to us. 
There was a childlike reading, a familiar 
intimacy with its pages, that we have lost. 
We know more of Nature’s ways, but we 
believe in her and trust her less. The 
obvious has departed from her signs written 
upon leaves and flowers, the bark of trees, 
the roots of plants. We have lost the com- 
fortable conceit and confidence that gave 
the old naturalist, versed in herbs and 
simples, the conviction of a symbol, a “‘sig- 
nature,’ stamped on the plant to indicate 
the part of the body it would cure. The 
belief in special creation and of a running, 
legible script inscribed upon the world for 
man’s benefit has disappeared. A new 
sense of mystery that often seems to leave 
man out of the count in the ordering of things 
has taken the place of the easy, familiar 
estimate of his importance in the scale of 
creation. If we glance at the herbals com- 
piled by one of those patient scholars who 
saw in plants the entire pharmacopceia for 
the curing of all the diseases flesh is heir 
to, we find many of the darlings, the pride 
of our gardens, prized not for their beauty 
and fragrance, but for the nauseous doses 
they yielded. But such a book is sure to 
bring back to us whiffs of the scent of herbs 
and simples grown in a corner of ‘‘grand- 
mother’s’? garden, or the ancestral garret 
where bunches of dried motherwort, opedel- 
dock, mint, sage, and boneset depended 
from the rafters. Faith cure “‘was not in 
it” compared with the fabled efficacy of 
some of these decoctions for the curing of 
mortal ills. And the time is not yet so 
very remote when nearly every country 
village possessed an old herb-woman, whose 
nostrums were believed by some good 
neighbors to be more efficacious than the 
drugs of the regular practitioner, with the 
added merit of being cheaper. Some mystic 
rites adhered to the gathering of these 
simples, as each had its hour, and the “‘full 
of the moon” and the benediction of the 
deed were not to be neglected. 

The old-time odors of the herb garden are 
brought back to me by introduction to a 
quaint old book most ingeniously com- 
posed, and printed by one William Coles, 
in 1657. This rarity has been drawn from 
its place on a library shelf by a young 
botanist, Miss Jean Broadhurst, who has 
cleverly culled its choicest parts and pub- 
lished them along with some full-page 
fac-similes, and the quaint dedication and 
preface, in a brochure, both as a curiosity 
of literature and for the instruction of 
students of quaint and recondite lore. \The 
old book is called ‘‘ Adam in Eden; or, Nature’s 
Paradise,’’ and contains descriptions of the 
medical virtues, the ‘‘signatures’”’ or signs 
by which may be known the part of the body 
and the special organ that each may cure. 
Miss Broadhurst has kindly allowed me to 
roam at will among the plants of her fas- 
cinating little work and gather here and 
there, at pleasure, a few of its curious facts 
and fancies. 

“ Apothecaries and chirurgeons,” says the 
author’s preface, ‘‘and all other ingenious 
practitioners, may, from our own fields and 
gardens, best agreeing with our English 
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bodies, om emergencies and sudden occa- 
sions completely furnish themselves with 
cheap, easy, and wholesome cures for any 
part of the body that is ill affected.” This 
wonderful assumption goes quite to the 
limit of quackery in our day. The insular 
touch in regard to English herbs being best 
suited to English bodies should not be 
overlooked. 

Mr. William Coles had a pretty wit, and 
a sly gleam of humor breaks out now and 
then from his psetido-evidence. But he 
evidently took his theory of ‘‘signatures”’ 
very seriously, and was willing to stretch 
it to the limits of the absurd. 

The “walnut,” he tells us, “‘has -the 
perfect sign of the human head. ‘The kernel 
hath the very figure of the brain and is very 
profitable for the brain. The peony bud, 
too, has the same signature and proportion 
with the head of man, having sutures and 
little veins dispersed up and down like those 
which environ the brain.”’ 

Much is said about the virtues of plants 
in ‘‘dispelling melancholy humors and pro- 
voking mirth.’ Those of us who remember 
being dosed in our youth with boneset, 
motherwort, and catnip tea may doubt the 
efficacy of such nostrums to produce any- 
thing but nausea and disgust. Apple blos- 
soms, we ate informed, are useful to those 
who are troubled with a red nose and face, 
they being distilled; and apples being roasted 
and eaten with rose water and sugar are 
helpful to dispel melancholy humors, to 
expel heaviness and procure mirth, and 
are good against the pleurisy.’”’ Here is 
a remedy to which we can heartily sub- 
scribe, for a fine, roasted pippin, with or 
without rose water, ought to warm the 
cockles of the heart. More wonderful 
still are the results of a syrup made of the 
white water-lily, for ‘‘they allay the heat 
of choller, provoke sleep, settle the brains 
of frantick persons, and take away freckles, 
spots, and sunburns.”’ 

It is pleasant to find the origin of a little 
childish game in a grave and learned tome. 
The excellent Mr. Coles tells us that the 
Greeks thought the head of the poppy to 
foreshow success in love, “‘for these flowers, 
being closed together with one’s fingers, and, 
like the bladders of little fishes, being broken 
against one’s other hand, a good report 
encouraged the lovers.’ Little we thought, 
when we were wont to ‘“‘smack”’ poppy 
heads, the play had such a pretty, classic 
origin. Sage is of ‘‘excellent good use to 
help the memory by warning and quickening 
the senses.’’ Daisies, the ox-eye and the 
little English daisy (Burns’s daisy) are 
recommended for palsy, sciatica, and other 
forms of gout, and, more remarkable still, 
it is said that the roots thereof, ‘being 
bogled in milk and given to little puppies, 
will not suffer them to grow large.”’ 

The claims of the Christian Scientists 
hardly exceed some of those put forward 
by the worthy Coles. A bath of a decoction 
of the leaves and bark of willow, he tells 
us, ‘‘restoreth again withered and dead 
members to their former strength.’’ The 
down on the quince in some sort resembles 
the hair of the head, and a decoction of 
quince is very effectual in restoring hair 
that has fallen off by the French Pox.’ He 
speaks of moss ‘‘that groweth on dead 
men’s skulls’”” as used for making weapon 
salve, whatever that may be, and sagely 
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temarks that “‘it should be taken from those 
who have met with a violent death to be 
efficacious.” Ireland, we are informed, 
“furnishes most of this kind.’ The leaves 
of the aspen-tree ‘‘wag’’ when there is no 
wind, and he goes a little out of his way to 
remark that ‘‘poets have feigned women’s 
tongues to be made of aspen leaves, because 
women’s tongues seldom cease wagging.” 
Venus, it appears, owns the periwinkle, ‘‘and 
the leaves eaten by man and wife together 
cause love.”’ 

The rough spots, seed vessels, that are on 
the under sides of the leaves of polypody 
(fern) is a sign that it is good for the lungs. 
“Applied to the nose, it ctireth the disease 
called polypus.’’ Could anything be more 
delightfully far-fetched? I have gathered 
up but a handful of these simples which 
Miss Broadhurst has so agreeably brought 
to our notice, simply to indicate the grave 
and erudite significance with which their 
‘signatures’? and signs were once regarded. 
I have not attempted to follow in full the 
quaint spelling, which adds much to the 
picturesqueness of the printed page. Very 
curious all this seems, set in relief against 
the knowledge and practice of our time. 
It is difficult to believe that it was once 
taken seriously, as a branch of science to 
be studied and applied, and yet, though its 
literature seems amusingly childish, it has 
interesting suggestions in the search for the 
meaning and purpose hidden in Nature. 
The secret is sought in endless ways. It 
seems so obvious lying so close to the top of 
the ground in the air, in light, and mois- 
ture, the simple mind reads God’s hand- 
writing with the inherent belief that, if he 
made us, he meant us, and all lower things 
must be our ministers and servants. 
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Our French Protestant Allies. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Prof. G. Bonet-Maury, our faithful co- 
worker in the International Congress, writes 
that a meeting was held on March 22, in 
Paris, of the French Committee to edit the 
edition of the Berlin Congress report in 
that tongue. The committee consists of 
Profs. Bonet-Maury, Ehrhardt, and J. 
Vienot, Revs. J. E. Roberty, Reyss, and 
Jeanmaire, and Baron Felix de Gerando, 
a representative of the Hungarian Unitarians. 
The sermons, secretary’s report, and seven- 
teen of the papers delivered at Berlin, with 
a résumé of the Congress, will be printed. 
An informal discussion was held concerning 
the next Congress, which is to be held in 
France in 1913. Paris and Nimes were 
suggested as suitable places for its sessions. 
Nimes being in Southern France, in the midst 
of the beautiful Provence country, where 
French Protestantism is particularly strong, 
has beautiful monuments and a venerable 
history; while near by are Vienne, Arles, 
Orange, and Avignon, with their Roman and 
medieval remains, the dead cities Aigues- 
Mortes and Carcassone; the Pyrenees and 
the Riviera, lending themselves to interest- 
ing excursions. Possibly ‘both places may 
be chosen and the meetings divided. An 
excursion similar to the one last summer is 
already planned. 

The annual report of the Church of the 
Oratoire du Louvre, the principal Protestant 
Church in Paris, shows that it has 904 mem- 
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bers, the Sunday-school r5o children. Nearly 
$2,000 were spent in home benevolences 
and 150. children sent on summer outings. 
The various charitable associations of the 
church, among which we are glad to note, 
what one usually misses in Unitarian city 
churches, a temperance society, a dispensary, 
etc., have been well sustained. ‘The society 
has four pastors, among them Revs. J. E. 
Roberty, J. Vienot, and Wilfred Monod, 
representing different shades and _ schools 
of opinion, but working together in harmony. 
The contributions of the members for church 
support amounted to about $12,000 last 
year, with nearly $2,000 more from Sunday 
collections. Besides this, the church con- 
tributed $1,600 to the “‘Hglises Réformées”’ 
(middle party) to which it belongs, and as 
much again to the ‘‘Eglises Unies,” the 
more advanced wing of the French Church, 
to which one of its pastors and many of its 
members belong; also $800 towards. the 
Ministerial Pension Fund. The Oratoire 
proposes to celebrate this year the one 
hundredth anniversary of the day on which, 
by order of Napoleon I., the gates of this 
ancient Catholic temple, in which Massillon 
and Bossuet had preached, were opened to 
Protestant worship. 

Prof. Bracq, in his recent excellent work 
on ‘‘France under the Republic,” shows that 
the number of Protestants in France has 
grown since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century from 475,000 to 700,000. 

Le Protestant of Paris tells us that the year 
1911 is a crucial one for French Protestants 
in the matter of financial support. ‘They 
have been able by earnest and sacrificing 
endeavors to sustain the home work of their 
churches, the voluntary collections more 
than meeting the great deficit occasioned 
by the withdrawal, since the separation 
of Church and State in France, of the stipends 
formerly received from the government. 
But their missionary work suffers, and 
certain causes whose merits they recognize 
cannot be maintained with effectiveness. 
After the present year also a new charge 
will have to be assumed by their churches. 
Until now the civil communes have provided 
gratuitous lodgings, or parsonages, for the 
Protestant and all other ecclesiastics. By 
the terms of the law of separation this con- 
cession now ceases, and these various re- 
ligious bodies will henceforth have to assume 
this expense themselves. The law even 
interdicts a lease of these edifices on too 
favorable terms. Somie $35,000 annually 
are required from French Protestants for 
this purpose. This additional expense will 
fall in part on the local church treasuries 
and in part on the central treasury, which 
the Protestant body in France, a few years 
sinee, created, in order that the wealthier 
churches might come to the relief of the 
poorer ones. The grave questions involved 
in this state of affairs seriously occupy the 
attention of our coreligionists in France. 

One of the most hopeful signs in the recent 
history of French Protestantism is the effort 
now making to unite two at least of the three 
separate bodies into which the Protestant 
Church of France was unfortunately divided 
at the time of the separation of Church and 
State in that country some five years ago. 
A narrow insistence on orthodox statements 
of faith compelled the liberal Protestants, 
after the most generous concession to their 
conservative brethren, to obey their con- 
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science and the true interior spirit of Prot- 
estantism. Under the late Prof. Jean Reville, 
pastor Charles Wagner, and others, they 
formed the ‘‘Hglises Unies.’”” Another fac- 
tion, who may be denominated the middle 
party, after equally vain endeavors to secure 
justice for their more radical brethren, formed 
later the Eglises Réformées and the Confer- 
ence of Jarnac, whose large spirit made it 
possible for a majority of the churches of 
the ‘“‘Eglises Unies” to join this association 
also. These two bodies, having almost the 
same membership and similar theological 
principles and spiritual aims, are now dis- 
cussing the wisdom of a formal union. ‘Their 
two newspapers, that long-established and 
excellent journal, La .Vie Nouvelle, and the 
more radical organ, Le Protestant, ably 
edited by our friend, Rev. A. Reyss, are 
devoting much space to a friendly discussion 
of the matter. The movement has been 
brought to a head by a communication ad- 
dressed to the directors of both bodies by 
the Presbytery of the Church of the Oratoire, 
the principal temple of French Protestantism 
in Paris. The pastors of this church belong 
to both organizations and are ministers 
of character and influence. May success 
crown their endeavors! 

The Free Faculty of Theology in Paris, 
which in 1877, after the annexation of 
Alsace Lorraine, replaced in France the 
ancient Protestant Faculty of Strassburg, 
and with which the great names of Lichten- 
berger, Auguste Sabatier, Edmond Stapfer, 
and Jean Reville have been connected, has 
furnished, since 1877, more than four hun- 
dred pastors to the Reformed, Lutheran, and 
Independent churches of France. No longer 
supported at the expense of the State, it has 
undergone, since 1906, a struggle for existence. 
This has been ameliorated by the life pensions 
accorded by the law of separation to members 
of the Faculty in actual service at the time 
of the separation and the free occupancy 
for five years of grace of the building granted 
by the State to the Faculty at the time of its 
removal to Paris. By collections from 
interested friends it has met its other expenses 
till now. But new members have been 
added to the Faculty, who do not enjoy the 
pension referred to; and from now on a 
$2,000 annual rental must be paid the 
government for the quarters hitherto occu- 
pied without cost. The Faculty now con- 
sists of Profs. Dean Edward Vaucher, D.D., 
G. Bonet-Maury, John Vienot, M. Menegoz, 
Raoul Allier, Eugene Ehrhardt, J. Monnier, 
A. Lods, and others. 

The monument to be erected to Servetus 
at Vienne, France, after many delays is 
definitely promised for inauguration in August 
next summer. A writer, C. Mauclair, speaks 
in glowing terms of the success of the sculptor. 
The ceremonies will be imposing, and, with 
the presence of eminent men from all France, 
from Spain, Italy, England, and America, 
will assume an international importance. 
Contributions toward this object may be 
sent to the American Unitarian Association. 

La Luce of Geneva states that in Aderno, 
an Italian city of thirty thousand people, 
the Catholics, tired of their priests and their 
doctrines, invited Rev. Mr. Fasulo, a Prot- 
estant pastor of Catania, to preach to them. 
He has already delivered several sermons, 
which were received with enthusiasm. May 
it prove a lasting impression! 

A comfortable house-boat intended as a 
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day refuge will shortly make its appearance 
at Bordeaux, on the Garonne, for the ac- 
commodation of aged workers and paupers 
of both sexes, without distinction of re- 
ligion. The scheme is an extensive one, 
for it is to provide for eighty men and twenty- 
five women at a time. It is calculated that 
four hundred meals a day will be provided. 
The charity is due to the generosity of the 
late Mr. Osiris, who left $400,000 to his 
native town for this purpose. 

The Roman Catholics in France are feeling 
the results of the recent separation of Church 
and State in that country. A report upon 
the candidates for ordination, presented by 
Abbé R. Gosselin to the diocesan com- 
mittee at Paris recently, states that ‘‘for 
some years past the number of candidates 
for the priesthood at Paris has perceptibly 
diminished. Last year there were only 
twenty-six priests ordained in that diocese, 
a number scarcely sufficient to fill the actual 
vacancies. This year only eleven will be 
ordained, and apparently still fewer in the 
year following.” 

A new and stately Lutheran church will 
be added to the Protestant churches in 
Paris. It stands near the Eiffel Tower, on a 
site said to be worth $300,000. This piece 
of land, along with $60,000 towards the 
cost of the building, was bequeathed by the 
will of M:. Denis Buhler, an architect, who 
died a few weeks ago at the age of seventy- 
nine: “In gratitude to the Lutheran pas- 
tors of Paris who gave me in my youth a 
religious training which has fittingly in- 
fluenced my life.’ The church is to hold 
six hundred worshippers, and attached to 
it is a fine assembly hall for gatherings of 
young people. 

Gipsey Smith has been holding revival 
services in Paris, speaking in his own tongue, 
his remarks translated into French by a 
companion for the understanding of his 
hearers. He is reported to have made a 
great impression upon a considerable au- 
dience. 


Things that Differ. 


The manners of the pulpit will never be 
too fine. Any one except a gentleman is 
out of place there. And there is room for 
improvement. What we wish to make plain 
is that the people encourage a tendency 
which is a blight on life and thought. Some 
men are sure to be shallow if they try to be 
broad. Most men are liable to mistake 
manner for substance. Certainly we should 
always be polite. Wehavea friend, however, 
who cannot be frank unless he is angry. 
He tells us that, when he succeeds in being 
gentle and gracious, he never tells the whole 
truth. ‘There are great issues in life which 
cannot be handled without temper any 
more than pitch can be handled without 
getting the hands sticky. A  passionless 
gospel is a dead gospel. Things which carry 
far in this world must have some kind of 
energy behind them. If you want people 
to listen, you must feel what you say. This 
is an age of compromise. We all want to 
be good-natured. We dislike to offend. 
Most of us will go out of our way to avoid 
a disagreement. This is a great improve- 
ment over the times when men who differed 
always thought they must hate each other. 
Let us thank God for the increasing disposi- 
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tion among men which makes small quar- 
rels over mean differences a disgrace. 

But let us remember even now that after 
the last possible compromise there are 
things which will not combine. The Ptole- 
maic and Copernican systems of astronomy 
are antipathetic. They will not mix. The 
sun does, or it does not, go around the earth. 
The earth does, or it does not, revolve on 
its axis. This world is, or it is not, the 
centre of the solar system. ‘There is no 
possible compromise, no middle ground 
here. Each proposition cancels the other. 
If one is true, the other is false. Again, 
either the fiat or the geologic theory of the 
earth and its inhabitants is true. The 
world was made, or it grew. It was manu- 
factured by a Creator at a given time, or it 
evolved through the long ages of evolution. 
These two theories will not blend. We 
may lengthen the days of Genesis, and we 
may fread in or out of that old poem of 
creation whatever we like, yet the issue 
remains, creation comes by arbitrary will 
or it comes by laws of increase and devel- 
opment. 

This brings us to the beginnings of human 
life on the earth. Here again are two ex- 
planations. God made man, created him, 
started him in pure perfection, or nature 
made him, nurtured him, grew him up. 
He is the result of an arbitrary act, or he is 
the result of a vast process of development. 
Both may, and doubtless do, contain room 
for God; but both of them cannot be con- 
tained in one solution of thought. One 
or the other is true. One or the other is 
false. To blink this issue is to blur our 
own processes of reasoning. We need not 
fly at each other’s throats, or even rave at 
and denounce each other; but moral honesty 
is involved in the intellectual candor which 
recognizes profound and vital differences 
when these actually exist —The Universalist 
Leader. j 


Prof. Shaler on Old Age. 


Prof. Shaler, in his work, ‘“‘The individ- 
ual,’’ discusses the benefits and _ utiliza- 
tion of old age. Our main beliefs on this 
subject, he tells us, are derived from the 
military ideals of the past, are part of that 
worship of force, the militant spirit, which 
still holds the race in unworthy bonds. 
When the life of the tribe or community 
drew its support from the arts of the hunts- 
man or soldier, the aged were a hindrance 
and menace to the welfare of the whole, 
and were ruthlessly disposed of, along with 
the sick and feeble. The writer works out 
his thesis right here in a way that reminds 
of John Fiske and his theory of the length- 
ening period of infancy. As the race grows 
in culture, it grows in humane feeling also, 
bestowing more care on all the weaker mem- 
bers, the young and old, the poor and un- 
fortunate, even the sinning. But Prof. 
Shaler does not classify the aging members 
of the community among the weak or incapa- 
ble. On the contrary, he finds that ‘‘the 
presence of three or four generations in one 
social edifice gives it far more value than is 
afforded by one or two.’’ He shows how 
the older members of the group may find a 
means of preserving, if not youth, a youth- 
ful interest in things, by the adoption of 
some new line of work or study which will 
freshen powers that tend to decay. He 
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notes ‘“‘in women who have passed the 
grand climacteric, between the ages of 
forty-five and fifty, a considerable enlarge- 
ment of intellectual interests.’’. He cares 
nothing for the verdict of those anatomists 
who tell us the brain begins to shrink at 
fifty, after which no original work can be 
done, and cites numerous examples in art 
and literature to disprove this false and 
dismal view.—Celia P. Woolley. 


Literature. 


THE Cops oF THE Spirit. An Interpre- 
tation of the Decalogue. By Wilford L,. 
Hoopes. A Priest of the Episcopal Church. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1.20 
net.—We certainly have here a remarkable 
illustration of the way in which, while the 
letter (of the law) killeth, the spirit giveth 
(much fresh) life. For this volume is a 
vital and very original exposition of the 
spiritual meanings underlying the Ten 
Commandments. Perhaps, occasionally, we 
are reminded of the old minister saying to 
the young clergyman, ‘‘A very good sermon, 
indeed; but, then, you know that that isn’t 
really in the text!’’ Well, what matter? 
Very many things are good for what you can 
get out of them. Witness Browning’s 
poetry, which has been found to contain a 
thousand meanings that probably never 
occurred to the poet himself, And this 
really implies no specially adverse criticism 
of Mr. Hoopes’s method; as he has often 
brought out striking, suggestive, and even 
very wise and beautiful thoughts from the 
Commandments. By the way, it is highly 
significant that he wishes to be called “A 
priest,’”’ because in his ‘‘Exposition of the 
Seventh Commandment” the author em- 
phasizes the truth that every man must 
“sanctify his experiences,’’ and the priest 
is he who “lifts up our minds,” ‘who sol- 
emmnizes experiences.’’ It is something far 
wider than the priestly office. ‘The pro- 
fessional priest is only the specialized ex- 
pression of what man naturally is. Man, 
because he is a man, is a priest.” Adultery 
is not only lack of fidelity between husband 
and wife: it is unfaithfulness in any relation 
of life,—in the family, in business, in all 
our relations with man and God. ‘This is 
a fair sample of the ingenious, and often very 
happy, interpretations of the author. We 
are all ‘‘orthodox,” so far as we are truly 
religious. If Mr. Hoopes’s statement can be 
accepted: ‘‘The great word ‘orthodox’... 
means thought coincident with God’s thought. 
It means man palpitating with desire to get 
his mind in union with the Eternal Reason.” 
We do not, however, quite understand how 
the following is evolved from the Second 
Commandment, ‘‘Admiration for the Christ- 
like God was and is the root of Christendom.” 
From the sixth law, Thou shalt not kill, is 
educed Thou shalt save life, and this, though 
the author does not wholly disapprove of 
capital punishment. Somehow this sug- 
gests Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, with his 
clever paradox that, on the whole, white 
is only another form of black! But there is 
much of beauty and wisdom in some of Mr, 
Hoopes’s evolvings, as in what he says about 
love not being enough, unless it is the right 
kind of love. ‘‘Love’s work is done, when 
the people on whom it is spent are saved, 
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are made good, are made resolute, reliant, 
useful, capable. It is not the man who has 
been ground to powder by his tribulations 
who is a spiritual man. It is he who came 
out of tribulations, but had enough spirit 
to get his robes washed in the blood of the 
Lamb. He wanted to be good for something, 
and he was willing to keep on trying for- 
ever.” It is this freshness of suggestion, 
this vitality, that lifts this book miles above 
the ordinary exposition of religious truths. 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. 
Edited by. James Hastings, M.A., D.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, 
$7; half morocco, $9.—Dr. Hastings, the 
genius of encyclopedia-making, has re- 
cently resigned the charge of his obscure 
parish in Scotland, where he has worked 
for many years directing the labors of other 
men. He will now live in Aberdeen and 
probably have a more direct oversight of 
the great work which is proceeding under 
his efficient superintendence. He is as- 
sisted by John Selbie and other scholars. 
The present, third, volume includes many 
subjects from ‘‘Burial’ to ‘‘ Confession.” 
In advance of any particular notice of this 
volume, let the writer put on record his 
judgment that, if a student of matters per- 
taining to religion and the Bible is able to 
purchase only one good encylcopedia, this 
one will probably supply his wants in more 
ways and to better purpose than any other. 
While not being devoted to special interests 
of any kind, the promise is that these volumes 
will cover the ground so completely that 
few things necessary to an understanding 
of the history and theory of religion, the- 
ology, and the Bible will escape notice. 
The student to-day does not ask his dic- 
tionary-maker to state his own opinions 
so much as to state the facts. He wishes 
to have all available knowledge before him 
without note or comment other than such 
as may explain the facts presented and show 
them in their proper relations. The sug- 
jects chosen for treatment in this volume 
are often such as the ordinary student would 
not think of, but which, laid before him 
with a wealth of information furnished by 
specialists, would excite his curiosity and 
enlarge his field of vision. For instance, 
“Charms and amulets” fills eighty closely 
printed pages under many divisions, each 
one of them filled with curious information. 
Dr. Hastings’s method seems to be to seek 
out eminent scholars who are specialists 
and take their suggestions concerning the 
subjects to be treated in their departments. 
There are two ways, then, in which these 
volumes may be used: first, they may be 
consulted like any other dictionary when one 
wishes to get information on some particular 
point; second, they may be used as a store- 
house of curious and valuable information 
to be used by those who wish to get an 
all-around view of religious institutions 
and topics. In this way they would answer 
the same purpose, for instance, as the an- 
nual reports of the Smithsonian Institute 
at Washington. There are twenty or thirty 
long articles concerning such subjects as 
the Calendar, Celts, Charity, Chastity, 
Church, Christianity, Chronology, and Chil- 
dren. Interspersed with- these are many 
curious articles treating of almost everything 
any one could think of as coming under 
the first half of the letter C. The list of 
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authors is imposing, and the bibliography 
is of wide range in subjects and languages. 


@iLove anp Marrrace. By Ellen Key. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.— 
This is a translation from the Swedish of a 
work by a woman who has made herself an 
authority on social topics because of her 
breadth of view and the calmness and insight 
with which she deals with the various ele- 
ments which enter into love and marriage. 
It is very difficult to write or to read essays 
or books on these subjects without any bias, 
or the prejudice which comes from a belief 
in statistics used to prove one thesis or 
another concerning married life. If a 
thinker and writer starts from the point of 
view of one who holds that marriage is a 
very defective institution which society 
and civilization are gradually outgrowing, 
his views of love and marriage will be shaped 
by his predisposition. Likewise if he holds 
it to be true, as the present writer does, that 
marriage is to-day throughout the world 
vastly better than two or five hundred years 
ago or two or five thousand years ago, he 
will treat the institution accordingly. The 
author of this book writes out of a deep 
feeling concerning the sacredness of wife- 
hood and motherhood, and with a pure 
desire to redeem them from all untoward 
incidents and accidents. Her estimate of 
marriage may conform to Swedish law, but 
certainly is of no value on account of the 
status of the married woman in America. 
The value of this book lies not in the practical 
suggestions, which are often valueless, but 
in the broad treatment of the emotions and 
sentiments which are the cement of modern 
society. Her belief that motherhood is a 
sacred right which may be claimed under 
fitting conditions even by an unmarried 
woman is the conclusion of a pure mind, 
but, if acted upon, would open the door to 
many abuses and wrongs from which mothers 
are now protected by lawful marriage. 


THe Woripd oF Dreams. By Havelock 
Ellis. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2 net.—The dream world is a mysterious 
realm which most people are permitted to 
enter, and find themselves there on an equal- 
ity with prince and pauper alike. Many fan- 
tastic explanations of dreams have been 
given and many attempts have been made 
to build up on the phenomena of dreams an 
occult philosophy. Whether there are super- 
natural, telepathic, and other abnormal 
elements in dreams or not our author does 
not attempt to decide. He simply neglects 
them and confines himself to the ordinary 
experiences of dreamers. “Rightly under- 
stood,” he says, ‘‘dreams may furnish us 
with clews to the whole of life.””. In order he 
describes the elements of dream life: the 
logic of dreams, the part played by the 
senses and emotion, aviation, symbolism, 
dreams of the dead, and memory in dreams. 
For twenty years he has been making a note 
of his own characteristic dreams and adding 
to his collection some well-authenticated 
dreams reported to him by others. He has 
been careful to trust only to notes made very 
soon after waking, because he has learned 
that the transformations of memory in such 
cases are many and subtle. As a mere 
record of curious experiences the book is 
entertaining and is valuable withal because 
the different varieties of dreams are dis- 
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cussed with relation to the probable physical 
causes within and without the personality 
of the dreamer. The book has the double 
value of being both interesting and scien- 
tific. 


* Mary. By Winifred Graham. New 
York: Mitchell Kennerley. $1.35 net.— 
The publishers of this novel call attention 
to the fact that it is literature of the kind 
suggested by The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back and The Servant in the House. ‘This 
indicates that it is literature of an artificial 
kind intended to bring home to the hearts 
and consciences of men and women the 
lessons of the Christian gospel. In this 
novel the adoration of the Virgin is distinctly 
frowned upon, and the attempt is made to 
put in the place of a supernatural mother of 
God a human being, a woman who has 
suffered the loss of her lover on the battle- 
field, and who out of her sorrows has won 
peace and the power to control other human 
beings for their good. As she moves about, 
healing, restoring, and strengthening the 
weak, the wayward, and the wicked, she 
gives the impression that she is an angelic 
being who performs miracles. As a gar- 
dener, she enters the service of a famous 
artist and inspires him to paint his great- 
est picture, while conducting herself with 
such humility that she wins the love and 
trust of the artist’s wife. Her exit in a 
storm at sea may be regarded as a suicide 
or an ascension. 


‘WA Satcue, Guipg to Eurorg. By W. J. 
Rolfe, Litt.D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.50 net.—Any tourist who 
has travelled with a Satchel Guide in his 
pocket will hail every new edition which 
comes into his hands as a cheerful reminder 
of pleasant days and useful information 
helpfully conveyed. For one who is travel- 
ling rapidly there is nothing to take the 
place of this comprehensive summary of the 
principal things to be seen and enjoyed in 
Great Britain and on the Continent. The 
maps are excellent, the brief descriptions 
are helpful, the form of the book is attrac- 
tive, and its association with the late Dr. 
Rolfe, the eminent Shakespearean scholar, 
gives it an added interest which takes it 
out of the ranks of ordinary guide-books. 


Lost oN Tae TRA, By Pansy. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. $1.50.— 
The story of a lost child who after years of 
difficult wanderings and unusual experiences 
comes at last to her own is told here with the 
religious emphasis always found in the books 
by this well-known author. Mrs. Alden 
is now about seventy years of age, and she 
has certainly written more than a book for 
every year of her life. Her stories are in 
demand as serials in religious publications, 
and there is no reason to doubt that her 
readers are as numerous and as interested 
as ever. Her books have a large and steady 
circulation, partly because of their sympathy 
with young people and partly because of the 
earnestness that commends itself to older 
readers. 


Came St. Dunstan. By Warren L,. 
Eldred. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.50.—The second volume of 
the St. Dunstan series is written with no 


| less animation and vigor than made The 
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Crimson Ramblers of last year one of the 
most popular books of the season. A typi- 
cal summer camp for boys is described in 
connection with the story, which includes, 
moreover, a series of exciting experiences, 
exactly suited to the taste and ability of the 
four friends in whose fortunes young readers 
will be mainly interested. The book has a 
little mystery, plenty of sport, and a spice 
of danger. 


THE RETURN, By Walter De La Mare. 
New York: G.P.Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 
—This is one of those mysterious tales which 
are suggested by the current pathological 
psychology. A man has a strange experience 
in a cemetery and returns to his chamber 
to find that his face has been so changed that 
it is with difficulty that he convinces his 
wife that he is her husband. The explana- 
tion of this change involves something like 
necromancy and the transference of per- 
sonality. The successive chapters are given 
to the process by which normal conditions 
are restored and the man returns to his 
proper shape and character. 


Bar-20 Days. By Clarence EF. Mulford. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.35 net. 
In various papers and magazines the fort- 
unes of Hopalong Cassidy and his cowboy 
companions have been celebrated. In all 
these stories there is much shooting, drink- 
ing, and gambling. The grosser vices are 
for the most part passed over with a mere 
reference. All these things attended the 
settlement of the great plains and the con- 
tentions that arose over the feeding of many 
flocks and herds on the public domain. 


Books Received. 


From the Griffith & Rowland Press, Philadelphia. 
The Efficient Layman. By Henry Frederick Cope. $1 
net. 
From Liitle, Brown & Co., Boston. 
A Book of Dear Dead Women. By Edna Worthley 
Underwood. $1.25 net. 
Forged in Strong Fires. By John Ironside. $1.25 net. 
The Red Room. By William Le Queux. $1.50. 
From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
ee on a Roof and Other Poems. By Jean Wright. 
I net. 
Orpheus and Other Poems. By Willis Hall Vittum. 
The House of Unfulfilled Desire. By Harlan P. Rowe. $:. 
The Value and Dignity of Human Life. By Charles Gray 
Shaw. $2.50net. ] 
A Winter Romance in Poppy Land. By Una Nixson Hop- 
kins. $1.25 net. 
Mountain State Gleanings. 


net. 
Les Enfants. By Gertrude Litchfield. $1 net. 
Soldiers of the Light. By Helen Gray Cone. 


By Ignatius Brennan. $1.25 


$x net. 
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At the Door of Spring. 


‘Oh, please come out!’’ 
The children shout. 
“Oh, please come out and play!” 
And Spring replied, 
“T stay inside 
Till the snow has gone away.” 
—L. J. Bridgman, in Vouth’s Companion. 


A Very Little Girl’s Walk. 


BY SUSAN PERRY PECKHAM. 


There was a little girl and she said to her 
mother, ‘‘I want to go and take a walk.’’ 

And the mother said, ‘“‘Why don’t you 
go? You may.” 

‘Then the little girl said, “I want to go far— 
fare’ 

“How far?” asked her mother. 

“& Jong way down the road where you 
can’t see me—a long way.” 

“All by yourself, Mary?” 

“Ves,” Mary said. ‘‘Far away down the 
road, behind the big trees.” 

“Well, you may go,” said mother. ‘You 
may go down the road behind the big trees 
where I can’t see you.” 

**V’ll go far,’’ said Mary. 

“Well, you may gofar: good-bye. I shall 
be glad to see you when you come back.”’ 

“Y’m going,’ said Mary. ‘‘Far—far.’’ 

“Good-bye,” her mother said. 

And Mary said, ‘‘Good-bye—have to kiss 
you—good-bye.’’ Then she kissed her mother; 
and then she walked away, down the steps, 
and along the path and into the road. It 
was all sunny. Goldenrod was in the grass 
at both sides of the road. Mary picked a 
piece with a nice long stem and took it back 
to her mother, because she thought her 
mother would like to have it. And she said 
to her mother, “‘I brought you a piece of 
goldenrod with a long stem.’’ 

“Oh, that is a beautiful piece!’’ her 
mother said; ‘I will put it here with my 
other goldenrod. I’m so glad to see you 
back! Did you have a nice walk?” 

“Oh, no!”’ said Mary, “I haven’t taken 
my walk yet. I’m going far. So now I'll 
start. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” said her mother. 

So Mary started again. She went down 
the path and into the road. She would not 
pick any goldenrod because she wanted to 
take such a long walk. And she couldn’t 
pick any asters this time, either, because 
she had so far to go. It would take a very 
long time. 

She looked back and saw her 
sitting on the piazza. Then she went a 
little farther, and looked back again: her 
mother was right there. The next time she 
looked, she could not see her mother. ‘That 
made her feel sorry. She walked backward 
two steps, and then she could see her mother, 
it was only a bush that had been in her way. 
So then she started on again. It seemed 
prétty long by this time. So she looked back 
and saw her mother sitting right there on the 
piazza. Just as she started to go on, she 
stumbled on a stone and down she tumbled. 
But she didn’t cry at all. Her hands were 
scratched and dusty, though: she felt a little 
lonely because her mother was not there with 
her. 


mother 
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So, then, she went on, all alone. And it 
was so far away now that she was behind 
the big trees. When she looked back to her 
mother’s house, she couldn’t see it. She 
could not see the house and she could not 
see her mother on the piazza at all. And 
she did not go one bit farther, not a step. 
She did not stop to look for any flowers, or 
anything, down there behind the big trees, 
where she couldn’t see her mother at all. 
She just began to hurry back up that stony 
hill and over that road. She went as fast as 
ever she could. It was so far and so stony 
that she couldn’t seem to go a bit quick. 

But she hurried on; and, when she was 
near the house, she was so glad! Her 
mother sat right there in her white dress! 
And, when Mary was almost up to the piazza 
steps, oh, how glad she was! She was pretty 
tired, but she ran like everything and hurried 
up those steps to the top. And then she 
ran—she didn’t stop a minute, but she ran 
over to her mother and right close up to her. 

“H’m! I’m all tired! I’m all home again,” 
she said. 

“Tm so glad to see you back!” said her 
mother. “Did you have a lovely walk?”’ 

“Ves,” said Mary, ‘‘but it was too long. 
I don’t like walks so long as that very well. 
It’s the most lovely when you get back, I 
think.” 


Jimamy Blodgett’s Adventure. 


Little Jimmy Blodgett walked out where 
the scarecrow was. It was a nice place to go, 
in the middle of a big field where the young 
blades of corn peeped up through the black 
earth in long rows of wavy green. 

Jimmy sat down and leaned against a big 
stone. He was only five years old, and the 
walk had tired him. 

The sun shone warm and comf’y on his 
back: the young corn kept nodding at him, 
and he kept nodding back at the young corn. 
The sunshine seemed to become brighter and 
more shimmery all the time, and somehow 
Jimmy was not in the least surprised when 
the scarecrow leaned over and said to him,— 

“Don’t you think it would be better man- 
ners, little boy, if you spoke to a fellow when 
you come and sit in his field?” 

The scarecrow had a funny, husky voice. 
“T suppose it is because he’s stuffed with 
corn-husks,”’ Jimmy thought, but he only 
said, very politely :— 

““T beg your pardon. 
could speak.” 

The scarecrow chuckled. “Lots of things 
about me you don’t know. Now, for ex- 
ample, you probably don’t know that I’m 
bored.” 

“T hope it’s nothing serious,’ Jimmy an- 
swered anxiously. (He did not know exactly 
what ‘‘bored”’ meant.) 

“Very serious indeed, little boy,” said Mr. 
Scarecrow. “‘I’m fired of standing here in 
one spot so long—that’s what I am. And 
my wages don’t suit me.” 

“Are your wages very small?” Jimmy 
asked. ‘‘Our hired man said his’”— 

“JT don’t get any regular wages,’ Mr. 
Scarecrow interrupted, quite rudely, it seemed 
to Jimmy. “I have to take my wages out 
in clothes—old clothes at that. What do 
you think of them?” 

Jimmy did not like to say exactly what he 
thought of them, but he had been taught to 
tell the truth, just as all nice little boys are. 


I didn’t know you 
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“'They’re not very good-looking clothes,” — 


he admitted. 

“T should say they were not!’’ Mr. Scare- 
crow cried, more huskily than ever. “Do 
you see this hat?” 

pi wesey 

“Well, your Aunt Maria sat on it once. 
Now I ask you, is that any way to treat a 
hat?” 

“‘T’m sure she did not mean to,” Jimmy 
said earnestly. 

“She sat just as hard on it as if she had,” 
Mr. Scarecrow complained. ‘‘And this coat 
—what do you think of it?” 

“Tt seems to-be pretty old,” Jimmy an- 
swered doubtfully. 

“‘Tt’s so old,’”’ Mr. Scarecrow said solemnly, 
“that it’s turned green from old age.” 

“Your trousers look very nice, though.” 

Jimmy thought Mr. Scarecrow would be 
pleased at this, but he only frowned. 

“Examine them carefully, little boy, and 
see if you don’t notice something peculiar 
about them.”’ 

Jimmy examined them carefully. 

“They seem to have only one leg,’”’ he ad- 
mitted. r 

“Fxactly! ‘There is certainly no use try- 
ing to deny it.” 

“But then you have only one leg, too,” 
Jimmy exclaimed triumphantly. “They 
must have been made on purpose for you.” 

“Not at all!’ Mr. Scarecrow spoke quite 
angrily. ‘‘Because I happen to have only 
one leg is no reason why I shouldn’t have a 
regular pair of trousers. Do you want to 
know the real reason?” 

“T’m sure I should be very much obliged 
to you if you would tell me,” Jimmy replied. 

“Sh!? He bent over and whispered in 
Jimmy’s ear. “They were hung on the 
clothes-line, and the calf chewed off the right 
leg. ‘They would never have been given to 
me—not new as they were—if the calf hadn’t 
done that.’ He looked very long and ear- 
nestly at Jimmy. 

“Now,” said he, “I’ve made up my mind 
to show greater efficiency.” 

“T don’t know what that means,” Jimmy 
said. 

“Don’t know what that means, eh?’”’ Mr. 
Scarecrow seemed very much pleased with 
himself. ‘‘I thought I’d say something you 
couldn’t understand after a while. Well, 
Ill tell you what ‘greater efficiency’ means. 
It means scaring more things than I’m scar- 
ing now. For instance, now I scare crows. 
If I could scare elephants and flamingoes and 
—and—and chipmunks, perhaps they’d raise 
my wages. Do you catch my idea?” 

“V-e-s,” Jimmy answered. 

“We'd better start at once, then, before it 
gets any later,’’ Mr. Scarecrow said cheer- 
fully. 

“Wel” Jimmy cried, delighted. “Oh! 
may I come along and see you do it?” 

“Certainly!” Mr. Scarecrow said very 
condescendingly. 

He took hold of Jimmy’s hand, and began 
to hop across the field. 

“Perhaps you’re wondering why I’m hop- 
ping,’’ Mr. Scarecrow said. 

“No, I wasn’t,” Jimmy answered. 

“Well, the reason I hop,”” Mr. Scarecrow 
went on serenely, “is because a one-legged 
person has to hop—or stay still in one place.” 

“That is very interesting,” Jimmy an- 
swered. ‘“‘I suppose if you had no legs at all, 
you’d have to roll along like a barrel.” 
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“Exactly! On the other hand, if you have 
two or three legs, your feet get all tangled up. 
One leg is the proper number,” he said de- 
cidedly. } 

Jimmy pondered over this for some time. 
THe had never before been told he had too 
many legs. Perhaps one would be more con- 
wenient than two or three. Unconsciously, 
the began to hop along on one foot to see how 
iit would seem. 

“There, now! 
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You needn’t try to be like 


ame: Copy-cat!’’ Mr. Scarecrow said quite 
«crossly. ; . 

“T beg your pardon. I was just think- 
ing’— 


“You always seem to be thinking,” Mr. 
Searecrow complained. “If you must think, 
think about what I’m to scare next. That 
will be of some use.” 

So Jimmy looked about on all sides for 
something for Mr. Scarecrow to scare. 

They climbed the fence and walked down 
the country road. After they had gone some 
distance they saw a collie dog whose business 
it was to guard sheep. 

““Now just watch him,” said Mr. Scare- 
crow. “‘ Woof!” : 

The collie pricked up his ears; but, instead 
of being afraid, he ran at Mr. Scarecrow and 
gave him a severe bite in the place where bad 
little boys are spanked. 

“Wow!” yelled Mr. Scarecrow, and, still 
holding Jimmy by the hand, hopped away 
so fast that the little boy’s legs flew out be- 
hind and streamed in the air like a kite. 

The collie dog was soon left panting way 
behind. It was hard for him to breathe with 
his mouth full of trousers. 

“& dog is different from a crow,” said Mr. 
Scarecrow wisely to Jimmy. ‘That is one 
thing you have learned already by coming 
with me.” 

Jimmy thought, “I knew that already”’; 
but he did not say anything for fear of hurt- 
ing his friend’s feelings. 

Carefully Mr. Scarecrow felt of the place 
where the collie dog had bitten, and then 
shook his head sadly. 

“My suit as a whole wasn’t very good be- 
fore,”’ he said. “‘Now he has damaged the 
only new garment I had.” 

Jimmy was very sorry for Mr. Scarecrow. 
“ Anyway, it’s lucky that dog wasn’t a calf,” 
he said to cheer him up, ‘‘or he might have 
chewed off the other leg of your trousers.” 

“'That’s so,’’? Mr. Scarecrow assented. “‘I 
don’t know what I should have done then.” 

For some time after this they met no one. 
At last they noticed a lady in a pasture-field 
gathering huckleberries to make a pie. 

“T guess I could scare her, don’t you think 
so?’”? Mr. Scarecrow asked Jimmy anxiously. 

“Tt wouldn’t be a very nice thing to 
frighten a lady,” Jimmy replied stoutly. 

“No, I don’t ‘Suppose it would,” Mr. Scare- 
crow assented, with regret. “I should like 
very much to frighten her. Still, if I should 
happen to turn around, she would see the 
hole the dog bit out of my trousers, and that 
would be very mortifying.” 

So Jimmy and Mr. Scarecrow did not stop, 
but» went along, Mr. Scarecrow practising 
“Woof!” now and then, to be ready to 
frighten the next person they should meet. 

A mile down the road Jimmy espied a 
tramp sitting on a log. 

“See there!’ he cried. 

“Well, I never! I do believe that is an- 
other scarecrow looking for some one to 
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frighten. If westop to speak to him, he may 
try to frighten w#s—and he is such an ugly 
fellow I dare sayy he will succeed. If J looked 
like that, I sheuld stay at home.”’ 

So Jimmy and Mr. Scarecrow did not 
speak to the tramp, but hurried along until 
they came to a barnyard where a cow was 
being milked by an old farmer. 

““There’s a chance for a joke,’”’ said Mr. 
Scarecrow. “I'll frighten that cow and make 
her upset the milk-pail. She has no horns, 
I’m not afraid of her.” 

He left Jimmy in the road, quietly hopped 
up beside her, and yelled “‘WOOF!”’ in her 
left ear. 

Jimmy had never seen a cow jump as that 
one did. She could not run away, however, 
because she was in a fence corner. She put 
down her head and butted Mr. Scarecrow! 
right in the place where good little boys stow 
away mince pie on Thanksgiving Day. 

Mr. Scarecrow had forgotten that a cow 
can butt even if she hasn’t any horms. He 
scrambled up on his peg-leg and was sneaking 
away when the farmer yelled at him. (The 
farmer was very angry. The cow had 
stepped on his foot when she butted Mr. 
Scarecrow.) ‘‘Hey! yom!” yelled the old 
farmer, hopping around on one foot, as if he 
had only one leg, too. “Hey! you! What 
do you mean by coming ‘sack here and fright- 
ening my cow, after I gave you a good meal 
not half an hour ago?’’ 

Mr. Scarecrow did not wait to hear any 
more. He grabbed Jimmy’s hand, and 
turned and hopped up the road just as hard 
as ever he could. 

“The collie trart the seat of my trousers,” 
he said to Jimmy, ‘‘and the cow hurt my 
tummy; and mow the farmer has hurt my 
feelings worst of all by taking me for that 
tramp. I will go home where I belong and 
scare crows.” 

They hurried along so fast that in almost 
a minute, it seemed to Jimmy, they were 
back in the field. There they found seven- 
teen crows pulling the young corn. 

“WOOF!” shouted Mr. Scarecrow so loud 
that it sounded like a thunder-clap. 

The crows all flew away, crying, ‘Caw! 
caw! caw!’ 

“T did that pretty well, didn’t I?” Mr. 
Scarecrow said complacently. ‘‘I shall never 
go away again, no matter who invites me, I 
wouldn’t go out of this field, not if a bulldog 
offered to help me lick that collie,—not if I 
saw the timidest kind of elephant just over 
the fence,—not if a whole flock of flamingoes 
begged me to come and scare them,—not if 
the king of the chipmunks ”— 

It seemed to Jimmy that Mr. Scarecrow 
had been talking on and on for hours, when 
another voice came to his ears. 

“Jimmy! J-1-m-m-y! Dinner is r-e-a-d-y!”’ 

Jimmy started to his feet. Oddly enough 
he found himself sitting on the warm ground 
and leaning against the big stone, just where 
he had been when Mr. Scarecrow first spoke 
to him. 

“Good-by, Mr. Scarecrow,”’ he said hur- 
riedly. “‘My father is calling me.” 

But Mr. Scarecrow didn’t answer him at 
all. 

Jimmy’s father had climbed the fence and 
was coming towards him. 

“‘You’ve been asleep out here the whole 
morning,’’ he said. 

“No, I haven’t been asleep,’’ Jimmy ex- 
plained. “‘Mr. Scarecrow and I went out 
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to find something else besides crows to scare 
and ’”’— 

“Nonsense!” his father laughed. ‘I saw 
you way across the field lying asleep against 
that big rock.” 

“T wonder if I was asleep,” Jimmy thought. 
“The next time I come out here, I will go 
around behind Mr. Scarecrow atid see if the 
hole is there in his trousers.” 

And, sure enough, when ‘he went to look 
next day, there was a hole in the seat of Mr. 
Scarecrow’s trousers—Kenneth Brown, in 
Litile Folks. 


A Fine Scene. 


Two-'boys were in a schoolroom alone 
together and exploded some © fireworks. 
The one boy denied it. The other, Ben 
Christie, would neither admit nor deny it, 
and was severely flogged for his obstinacy. 
When the boys got alone again,— 

“Why didn’t you deny it?” asked the 
real offender. 

“Because there were only we two, and 
one of us must have lied,” said Ben. 

“Then why not say I did it?” 

“Because you said you didn’t.” 

The boy’s heart melted. Ben’s moral 
gallantry subdued him. When school re- 
assembled, the young culprit marched up 
to the master’s desk, and said:— 

“Please, sir, I can’t bear to be a liar. I 
let off the squibs.’’ And he burst into tears. 

The master’s eye glistened on the self- 
accuser, and the undeserved punishment he 
had inflicted on the other boy smote his 
conscience. Before the whole school, hand 
in hand with the culprit, as if he and the 
other boy were joined in the confession, 
the master walked down to where young 
Christie sat, and said aloud:— 

“Ben, Ben, lad, he and I beg your pardon. 
We are both to blame.”’ 

The school was hushed and still, as other 
schools are apt to be when something true 
and noble is being done,—so still they might 
almost have heard Ben’s big boy-tears drop- 
ping on his book as he sat enjoying the 
moral triumph which subdued himself as 
well as all the rest. And when, from want 
of something else to say, he gently cried, 
“Master forever!’? the loud shout of the 
scholars filled the old man’s eyes with some- 
thing behind his spectacles which made 
him wipe them before he sat down again.— 
Sunday School Advocate. 


An Honest Father. 


Dogs are not only honest in themselves, 
but will not permit others to be dishonest. 
The late Grantley Berkeley was wont to 
tell of his two deerhounds, Smoker and 
Smoker’s son Shark, a curiously suggestive 
instance of parental discipline. The two 
dogs were left alone in a room when 
luncheon was laid out. Smoker’s integrity 
was invincible, but his son had not yet 
learned to resist temptation. Through the 
window Mr. Berkeley noticed Shark, anx- 
iously watched by his father, steal a cold 
tongue and drag it to the floor. ‘‘No sooner 
had he done so,’’ says his master, ‘‘than the 
offended sire rushed upon him, rolled over 
him, beat him, and took away the tongue,” 
after which Smoker retired gravely to the 
fireside. 
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Let Us Do It. 

The spirit moves me to say that our 
churches are not properly supporting the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. We have 
contributed for this vitally important work 
about $5,000 a year. The society asks that 
a double amount be given. They ought to 
receive fourfold. Now, brethren of the 
ministry, my church this year increases 
its contribution from $100 to $250, and 
probably our Alliance will add something to 
this. Every man of you can get your church 
to double its contribution if you care to do 
so. Just speak of the matter next Sunday 
with some degree of divine passion in your 
plea, just spend Sunday afternoon in seeing 
a few generous persons, and the increase sug- 
gested will come. The result will be a heavy 
mail for Treasurer Humphreys and a gen- 
eral quickening of the Sunday-school pulse. 
Will vou do it, comrades? 

CHARLES E. St. JoHN. 

First UNITARIAN CHURCH OF PHILADELPHIA. 


New York Letter. 


On Easter Sunday, April 16, there was 
held in the Second Unitarian Church, Brook- 
lyn (Mr. Dutton’s), appropriate services to 
celebrate the sixtieth anniversary of the 
society. The cold, clear day, darkened now 
and then by a flurry of snow, did not sug- 
gest spring, but inside the little historic 
church lilies, palms, and special Easter 
music greeted the large congregation which 
gathered to enjoy the sacred occasion. 

Mr. Dutton gave a brief history of the 
society, its notable line of ministers, its 
many and splendid charities, and then 
said for him there was nothing to live 
down, but much for him to live up to. The 
sermon was one of the finest Mr. Dutton 
ever preached. He brought the Easter 
lesson into the common life of all. He 
said that the proof of having “seen the 
Lord”’ was the ability and desire for better 
service after the vision. The disciple Peter’s 
words, “‘I go fishing,’”’ were interpreted as 
the proper rally to others when one has 
himself been lifted up. 

During the sixty years there have been 
but four ministers in the Second Church, 
Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Staples, Mr. Chadwick, 
and Mr. Dutton; and it is a gratifying and 
encouraging thing that to-day the devotion 
and loyalty of the people are as strong as 
when, more than half a century ago, fifty 
families met and bound themselves ‘ to- 
gether in a common desire for a church 
home. 

With Mr. Lathrop now at the First Church, 
Brooklyn, the work of that parish is being 
reorganized and enlarged. Through all the 
church year there is to be a half hour vesper 
service every Wednesday at 5.15 in the after- 
noon. ‘These services will be very simple 
and composed largely of music. It is Mr. 
Lathrop’s hope, later on, to have the church 
open every day. 

The Easter service was very beautiful. 
A number of young men and women were 
welcomed to the church fellowship, and in 
the afternoon and evening there were special 
services. "The Sunday-schools of the Mother 
Church and Willow Place met in the after- 
noon, and in the evening the people cele- 
brated the thirty-fifth anniversary of the 
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dedication of the Willow Place Chapel. 
The day of the month and Easter Sunday 
were the same this year that they were 
thirty-five years ago. Mr. A. T. White, 
who was superintendent of the Sunday-school 
thirty-five years ago, took part in the ex- 
ercises on this last Easter Sunday. 

The Second and First churches, together 
with other churches in our borough, are 
actively working against the dark-room 
tenements which are so grave a menace in 
our midst. The Alliance of the First Church 
has held its last meeting for the year, and 
it is hoped that next year Mr. Lathrop will 
give the women a series of talks on ‘‘The 
Parables”? and some New Testament char- 
acters. If this hope materializes, the Al- 
liance intends to make its meetings open 
and welcome to all. On the 24th of April 
a fair will be held in the Willow Place Chapel 
from 3 to 10 P.M. ‘Two of the clubs are to 
give an entertainment during the evening. 
At the annual meeting of the society Mr. 
Lathrop outlined his future plans of work, 
all of which were indorsed by the members 
present. 

At the Third Church, Brooklyn (Mr. 
Brundage’s), fourteen young people came 
into the fellowship of the society on Easter 
morning. Eighteen families have joined the 
congregation during the year. The mem- 
bership is now larger than it has ever been 
in the church’s history. The income of the 
society for current expenses has been raised 
$800 during the past three months, and is 
now considerably larger than it has ever 
been. Unity House is used more and more 
for social work. Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman is to speak at a Child Welfare dinner 
soon. And dinners to bring together those 
interested in Child Welfare are to be given 
every two weeks. 

The National Alliance meeting, held in 
Manhattan recently, brought together many 
women from the West, Canada, and Boston. 
At the luncheon given in the Church of the 
Messiah ninety-one sat down at the tables. 
The meeting was brilliant and inspiring, 
and the reports were all encouraging. The 
day before the meeting Miss Ida Slade 
entertained the officers of the National 
Alliance and the New York League at her 
Flushing home. It was a gay and happy 
gathering. After luncheon the entire party 
adjourned to Mrs. Ecob’s home near by, 
and there an interesting meeting followed, 
with some bright, informal speeches. 

Across the river, or under it,—you can 
take your choice,—our churches are busy. 
At Messiah the Alliance has held its last 
meeting, and the reports showed a mem- 
bership of 104. 

Over $1,000 was raised by two enter- 
tainments for the organ fund, and this sum 
was doubled by one of the trustees. An aux- 
iliary branch was recently formed to help 
the Chapin Home. The Friday Night Club 
now numbers 150 members and has met 
every two weeks during the winter. The 
last meeting consisted of a dinner held at the 
Hotel Imperial. On Easter Sunday 30 new 
members were admitted into the church, 
making a total of 60 since last October. The 
Social Service League meets twice a month 
and the meetings have been well attended. 
The topics discussed are the social problems 
of the day. 

At the Church of the Redeemer, Staten 
Island, Rev. Lyman Greenman is now pastor, 
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and all branches of the church work are going 
steadily forward. Mr. Greenman’s sermon 
topics for April are: ‘‘ The Keystone of Life,’ 
“The Valley of Bacca,’’ “Vita Nuova.’’ 

Mrs. Goodhue has increased her fund 
toward the erection of the new parish house 
to $8,000, provided the work is undertaken 
at once. 

On March 11 Mrs. Samuel J. Barrows and 
Prof. and Mrs. Henry Mussey gave a recep- 
tion to Mr. and Mrs. Greenman. Mrs. Bar- 
rows will soon leave Staten Island and 
intends making her home at Croton, 
N.Y. 

In New York City from April 26 to 28 
the Third Congress of the National Federa- 
tion of Religious-Liberals is to be held. 
The sessions of the Congress will be held in 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, the 
Friends’ Meeting House, and at Cooper 
Union. { 

“Unity and the Way to It” is the gen- 
eral theme. ‘‘The Catholic Idea” will be 
discussed by Rev. J. Howard Melish, rector 
of Holy Trinity, Brooklyn; ‘‘The Protes- 
tant Idea—One Faith,” by Rev. Francis 
Brown, D.D., president of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary; ‘‘The Liberal Christian 
Idea—One Spirit,’’ Rev. S. A. Eliot of Bos- 
ton; ‘‘The Jewish Idea—One Human- 
ity,’ Rabbi Joseph Silverman, Temple 
Emanuel, New York. ‘‘Co-operation, So- 
cialization, Arbitration, and Conciliation,” 
“Trade Agreement, National Control, and 
the National Welfare,” ‘‘The States and the 
Federal Union,’ “Unity in Legislation,” 
“The Problem of the American Negro,” etc., 
will all be discussed by prominent speakers. 

About the same time in Manhattan will 
be held an exhibit of the work and amuse- 
ments of the blind. The results of the Child 
Welfare Exhibit have been so encouraging 
that it is proposed to hold this exhibit of the 
blind in the hope that more people, after 
seeing and hearing what these unfortunates 
are suffering, will more intelligently meet 
their needs and give to them a keener sym- 
pathy. 

We are beginning to realize that no surer 
way to succeed in our helpfulness can be 
evolved than to bring about the personal 
contact. It seemed a tremendous outlay of 
money and labor to make the late Child 
Welfare Exhibit a success, but the results 
have proved that it was well worth while. 
There is some talk of repeating the experi- 
ment in the Borough of Brooklyn soon, and 
other cities are contemplating similar ex- 
hibitions. Mr. Holmes and Mr. Slicer are 
both going to preach on the Bible centenary 
April 23. 

The Washington Heights Society is hold- 
ing its regular services morning and evening 
with Sunday-school and Alliance work in 
good condition. Mr. Brundage of the Third 
Church, Brooklyn, preached at Washing- 
ton Heights Sunday evening, April 23. 

An article in the Evening Post of March 11, 
regarding the ‘‘Unitarian idea’ about 
churches, architecturally considered, dis- 
closes some interesting facts. The writer 
insists that the prevalent idea among 
Unitarians is not that their places of wor- 
ship should, of necessity, be plain and un- 
adorned. He cites instances of ambitious 
designs in the opposite direction and calls 
attention to many of our beautiful churches 
in Boston, New York, and elséwhere. But 
perhaps more interesting than the self-evi- 
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dent fact is the reason, in some cases, for not 
making a church beautiful. 

How many know why All Souls’ Church 
(Mr. Slicer’s) has not a stately tower? It 
seems that the old red and yellow building, 
as it now stands, nestled among the high 
office buildings, perpetuates the memory of 
one of the most ancient churches in Northern 
Italy; but the original plan called for a very 
fine tower on the north-west corner. Per- 
haps the absence of this tower counts for 
the greatest beauty of the church building, 
and in the empty space the onlooker, by a 
little imagination, may see the completed 
whole rising majestically. 

Dr. Henry W. Bellows, pastor of All Souls’ 
for forty-three years, was, during the Civil 
War, president of the United States Sani- 
tary Commission. There had been about 
$20,000 raised for the erection of the tower 
on the church when the needs and sufferings 
of the soldiers called for money from every 
quarter. Mr. Bellows asked that the $20,000 
fund should be given to the soldiers’ needs 
instead of to the tower erection—and his 
request was granted. Certainly there was 
no lack of love of beauty in thus diverting 
so large a sum of money. It was simply a 
choice in beauty, and it should be well remem- 
bered. 

In the article mentioned the writer also 
draws the attention to the many humani- 
tarian activities in which Unitarians are in- 
terested, and mentions that the Friendly Aid 
Society, in which All Souls’ and Messiah are 
interested, has purchased a farm on the 
Sound in Connecticut, where women and 
children are to be sent for summer outings. 

Unitarians, the writer asserts, have never 
been prone to catalogue their virtues. Per- 
haps this modesty has been overdone; for, 
“Gf by their deeds ye shall know them,” we 
ought to have our deeds to our credit to prove 
our own excuse for being. 
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John Page Hopps. 


Rev. John Page Hopps died at his residence 
at Shepperton-on-Thames on Thursday, 
April 6. He had preached on the previous 
Sunday, and no one dreamed that the end 
was so near. He had many friends in this 
country, and it will be remembered that he 
once preached the opening sermon at a meet- 
ing of our National Conference. 

Mr. Hopps was born in London, Nov. 6, 
1834, and educated at the Baptist College, 
Leicester. His theological heresies and 
broadening sympathies made his position in 
the Baptist denomination untenable, and in 
1857 he became assistant to George Dawson 
in Birmingham. His ministries were at 


Sheffield, Dukinfield, Glasgow, Leicester, 
Croydon, and at Little Portland-street 
Chapel, London. He exercised great in- 


fluence wherever he went both by the force 
of his eloquence and the power of his pen. 
The London papers, the Christian Life and 
the Inquirer, pay high tribute to the quality 
of his mind and character. We take from 
these papers the following extracts :— 

“A shrewd observer of current events, a 
keen critic, an acute controversialist, and a 
ready debater, he was withal the kindliest of 
men, tolerant and unaffected. His sincerity 
was transparent, his earnestness penetrative, 
his enthusiasm contagious. Having the 
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courage of his convictions, he dared to call 


things by their right names. As a preacher 
and lecturer he had few equals. In his min- 
isterial make-up there was not a tinge of the 
priest,—indeed, priest-craft in any guise was 
abhorrent to him. Invariably speaking with- 
out a trace of that chill formalism which well- 
nigh kills some churches, John Page Hopps 
seemed to be thoroughly at home in whatever 
subject he dealt with. It was that homeli- 
ness in his manner that drew men and women 
to him, and won the sympathies of all classes. 
He spoke in the simple common language of 
the common people. His was therefore the 
repeated achievement of being able to hold 
crowded audiences in rapt attention,—audi- 
ences composed of men and women cherish- 
ing all sorts of creeds and opinions. There 
are certainly few, if any, Unitarian preachers 
living who have at any period in their career 
drawn such abundant crowds as those that 
used to gather to hear this thrilling preacher 
in his best days at Leicester in the early 
eighties. Nor had he after a strenuous min- 
istry of over half a century lost any of his old- 
time intellectual and rhetorical brilliance; 
for as recently as February 14 last he lectured 
in the City Temple Hall, London, when, in 
his own words, ‘there was an animated, 
receptive, and responsive throng.’ His 
silvery tone, his practical, homely, abrupt 
manner still remained; while to the last he 
was master of the felicitous attention-com- 
pelling phrase. It was not only by reason 
of the charm of his personality, the music of 
his voice, and the eloquence of his spoken 
word that John Page Hopps was a power, 
for it seemed as though it -were only while 
he was speaking that his pen was at rest. 
As a writer he was an incessant propagandist 
of the rational religious views as held by 
Unitarians. An opportunity in this direc- 
tion he never lost, while he had always some- 
thing in point to say in the newspapers on 
almost every question of public interest and 
importance. Well versed in English lit- 
erature, his writings have a literary style 
and finish such as would secure to many an 
inferior thinker a large circle of readers. 
John Page Hopps was a unique thinker, and 
it was the beauty of his thoughts, not the 
piquancy of his style, that commanded 
attention.’’ 

A memorial service was held at University 
Hall on Sunday, April 9. Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie and Rev. J. A. Pearson delivered 
memorial addresses. In the course of his 
address Mr. Bowie said, as reported by the 
London Inquirer, ‘that many men naturally 
fell into classes or groups, but Mr. Hopps 
could not be classified. He stood by him- 
self, and could never be mistaken for any 
one else. No one who had heard him speak, 
or who had come into personal contact with 
him, or who had read what he had written, 
could fail to recognize that here was a strong 
and vivid personality, a man with a mind, 
character, and temper all his own.” 
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Board of Directors. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
April 11, 1911. There were present Messrs. 
Atherton, Carr, Eliot, Fox, Homer, Howe, 
Hutchinson, Lincoln, Little, Long, Reccord, 
Williams, and Wilson, Mrs. Coolidge and 
Mrs. Keyes. 

The records of the last meeting were read, 
and the treasurer presented his monthly 
statement for March,*rorr. 

The treasurer submits the following state- 


ment for the month of March, 1911:— 
RECEIPTS. 

Cashion hand“March 1, -1098E%.. osha essaswket 

SOND AONALONS oho) 5) cise ype. dah isle oni lame 

ENLeresGe ee akio th. Feb tyes one bege 

Bequest of Mrs. Sarah H. Swan, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to establish the Richard 
M. and Elizabeth Q. Hodges Memo- 
rial Fund, unconditioned. 

Bequest of ‘Mrs. Sarah H. Swan, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to establish the ‘Joshua 
A. Swan Memorial Fund, uncondi- 
tioned, 

Bequest of Samuel B. Bird, Framingham, 
Mass., “the income to be expended 
annualiy in the aid of feeble Unitarian 
parishes in New England,” on account, 

Bequest of Miss Mary Whitehead, 
Boston, Mass., ‘‘for mission purposes,” 

Bequest of Mrs. Mary A. Leighton, 
Brookline, Mass., additional, on 
account, unconditioned . 

Bequest of Mrs. Caroline M. "Barnard, 
Everett, Mass., additional, on account, 
unconditioned 

Unitarian Service Pension Society Per- 
manent Fund, additional gift........ 

Investments, received for reinvestment, 

Investment, Church Building Loan Fund, 
repaid on loans 

Reimbursements for advances on sundry 


1,0C0.00 


SCR ee Se pas I,C00,.00 
27,000.00 


1,005.15 


8,000.00 


I5,COC.00 


50.00 
41,571.25 


1,308.00 


ACC OMNES at et nt Nspostel ats ¢:n0e ave siete eye lris 73-35 
Publication Department, receipts...... ___3,163.47 
$142, 172.67 

PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes...... Ieee Basis ¢ $6,588.00 
Books and tracts for free distribution. .... 194,03 
Publication Department, payments....... 687.40 
Salaries and other missionary expenses... . 1,875.63 
Expenses of Unitarian Building......... 363.14 
Investments....... Bia epee ee teks gies ts 90,099.17 
Accrued interest on investments......... 461.19 

Cash on hand April r; rorz... i... 20. eee 41,904.31 

$142,172.67 


Under Finance Committee business it was 


Voted, That the sum of $31.00 received for the purpose 
be appropriated for the work of the Japan Mission. 


The Publication Committee reported the 

following vote, which was adopted :— 
Voted, To publish the following tracts:— 

For May, “The Church and the Parish,” by Rev. J. N. 
Pardee, to be placed in the list of special pamphlets. 

For June, an address by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, entitled 
“The Religious Ideal in Education.” 

To use the Finnish translation of the “Transient and the 
Permanent in Christianity,” previously adopted, for the 
July tract. 

A letter was read from Rey. Charles W. 
Wendte, asking for a leave of absence, un- 
der certain conditions, for the coming year, 


and it was . 


For the home, club, restaurant, hotel, dairy and store. Every fit- 


Cold ting removable, every corner accessible and cleanable. **Maine’* The 
Conven- Duplex Grate insures quick circulation and pure, cold, sweet pro- Chest 
ient vision chambers at lowest cost. Send for booklet and catalog. with the 
Clean Chill 
ae Maiue Me Co. Nastum, NH. in it 
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Voted, That the Board has received with appreciation 
and good-will the communication of the Secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Relations, and that the Secretary 
be requested to transmit to Dr. Wendte the grateful 
acknowledgment of the Board of his generous proposal, 
and the hope of the Board that he will happily carry out 
the plans suggested in his letter. 

The secretary read the report of the Com- 
mittee of the Ministerial Union on the Supply 
of Pulpits with recommendations for the 
coming year, which was received and placed 
on file. 

Resolutions were presented from. the direc- 
tors of the Conference of the Middle States 
and Canada, and were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Middle States. 

The Committee on Alterations in the Build- 
ing reported that it had received more data, 
but that it had no further plans at this 
time which required the consideration of 
the board. ' 

The plan for establishing departmental 
endowments was again discussed, but no 
action was taken. 

The Committee on the Church Building 
Loan Fund reported the following loan since 
the last meeting of the board,—Pilgrim 
Church, Attleboro, Mass., $9,000. 

Voted, That William P. Fowler and Alfred M. Bullard 
be appointed toserve as auditors for the present fiscal year. 

The president reported on the present 
situation in regard to the Washington church, 
and introduced to the board Hon. William 
E. Chandler of Washington, D.C., who ex- 
plained in detail the steps taken to date in the 
matter of the new church building at the 
capital city, and outlined briefly the plans for 
the future. 

Reference was made to the methods 
adopted by the assistant secretary in syste- 
matizing the clerical and stenographic force 
in the building. 

Communications were read by the secre- 
tary from the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, the Iowa Unitarian Association, the 
Sadharan Brahmo-Somaj, and the Khasi 
Hills Unitarian Union. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.20 P.M. 


Lewis G. Wiison, Secretary. 


Sermons Offered. 


I have a number of copies of the sermon 
by James Freeman Clarke on ‘‘The Rendi- 
tion of Anthony Burns,’’ preached June 4, 
1854, and will send a copy to any one in- 
terested in that period, now historic. Also 
some copies of Dr. Clarke’s Phi Beta Kappa 
poem delivered in 1846 (at thé time when 
Charles Sumner delivered the oration). 
And a pamphlet on ‘‘Giving Names to Towns 
and Streets.’’ None of these are included 
in the printed volumes of Dr. Clarke’s works. 

Address, Miss I. Freeman Clarke, 91 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Tuckerman Séhool: 


Mrs. William I. Lawrance is the speaker 
in the Sunday-school course on Saturday, 
29th, and an interesting and profitable hour 
is assured. 

Vacations in camps will be discussed 
under the leadership of Miss Marian D. 
Richards, Thursday, May 4, at 10.30. 

Dr. Crooker’s last lecture in the Church 
History course is on May 3 at 9.30. The 
subject is “‘ Protestant Creed-making and the 
Multiplication of Sects.” 


The Christian Register 


The Tuesday and Friday morning lectures 
on “The Maccabean Period,” by Rev. Otto 
E. Duerr, are of unusual interest. 


Isles of Shoals Summer Meeting. 


Plans are well advanced for an interesting 
programme at the Isles of Shoals summer 
meetings this season, which will begin July 9, 
the Sunday School Institute coming the 
week following, beginning July 17. Appli- 
cations for certificates and rooms may be 
sent directly to the treasurer, Mr. Carl B. 
Wetherell, Morristown, N.J. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Farewell to Iowa. 


The Des Moines church takes rank among 
our stronger movements in the Middle West. 
The edifice is externally attractive, even 
imposing, the interior is tasteful, convenient, 
and ample for all needs. ‘Two evenings were 
spent here in close consultation, chiefly with 
regard to methods, with the pastor and a 
group of his coworkers. Rev. Mr. Martin, 
though recently added to the ranks of our 
ministry, has already won confidence as at 
once an able preacher and a wise leader. 
Through a misunderstanding as to dates 
the traveller missed-the welcome prepared 
for him at the station by the reception com- 
mittee of four gentlemen and the luncheon 
where, later, about thirty men extended to 
him the hospitality of the city—in his absence. 
Despite this accident, for which no one seems 
to blame, the stay in the capital city of Iowa 
was most enjoyable. 

One feature of the visit, long and delight- 
fully to be remembered, was an afternoon 
with Prof. Athern of Drake University, 
to whom Prof. Starbuck had given a letter 
of introduction, characterizing Prof. Athern 
as the one man in the United States who 
knows more than any other about methods 
in religious education. In the large collec- 
tion of manuals here assembled our own 
Beacon Series has an honorable place, 
Dr. Athern giving it as his judgment that it 
is the best series in the world, the publica- 
tions of the University of Chicago coming 
second. , 

A tiring ride of six hours was a good back- 
ground for a delightful visit to Keokuk over 
Easter Sunday. A kinder welcome, a more 
eager response, have nowhere been found, 
and friendships began which the traveller 
hopes will be for life. Keokuk has not 
grown, of late; but the great dam across the 
Mississippi—to be second in size only to 
that across the Nile—will make this one 
of the greatest power stations in the world. 
The dam is already well under way, and when 
completed, two years hence, Keokuk will 
doubtless begin to grow with great rapidity. 
Here, then, is an opportunity for our people 
that ought to be met. Dr. M. Rowena 
Morse has recently resigned this pastorate, 
to work with the Third Church in Chicago. 
Her ministry has set a high standard of in- 
tellectual leadership in the city. The vacant 
pulpit pleads for a worthy leader to take up 
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the work, and the people, in large numbers and 
with eager faces, poured out their request 
that the traveller—or some one—should 
send them a pastor. Who will hear this 
Macedonian cry? 


About seventy persons gathered for the . 


Easter Sunday-school service at Keokuk, 
where Miss Roberts brings culture and the 
enthusiasm of youth to the superintendency. 
Here, and at the morning service, oppor- 
tunity was given for addresses on religious 
education, and again in the evening a sur- 
prisingly large company gathered, half of 
them leading men in church and city, and for 
nearly two hours principles and methods 
were once more considered. 

Thus closéd the round of visits to our 
churches in Iowa. Knowing them more 
intimately makes it easier to understand 
why they are such important centres in the 
towns in which they are situated and why 
they are so efficient as they are united in the 
Iowa Conference. Everywhere, too, there 
is a sound of a-going in the Sunday-school 
field. Had only these six churches been 
visited on this long tour, the president of 
the Sunday School Society feels that the 
journey would have been most profitable. 
These churches mean far more to him, and 
he is confident that the national work, as 
represented in the Society, means more to 
them, because of these interviews. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Seventh Biennial Bazaar. 


Plans for the seventh biennial bazaar are 
already well under way: it now remains 
for our unions and interested friends to come 
forward and assist and encourage us in our 
efforts. We want every union to be included, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Far North. Let us 
unite to make this as national in its scope 
as possible. Those far away, beyond the 
chance of personal service at the time of the 
fair, might contribute a dozen, half a dozen, 
or even one or two articles for the tables, 
and thus feel that they have done their part. 
Such co-operation would be much appre- 
ciated. 

The general committee has met, and has 
arranged to hold the fair at Hotel Vendome, 
corner Commonwealth Avenue and Dart- 
mouth Street, Boston, Mass., on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, November 9g, 10, and 
11. There will be an entertainment on 
Thursday and Friday evenings, with special 
features for the children on Saturday after- 
noon. 

The following tables have been taken by 
the people and unions designated :— 

Candy, by the Cudworth Guild, East 
Boston. 

Household, by the Disciples Guild, Boston, 
Miss Margaret Beatley, chairman. 

Life Membership, by Miss Edith Melvin 
of Concord, Mass. 

Preserves and Pickles, 
(Mass.) Guild and the 
YsPDRs Ue 

White, by the Nathaniel Hall Society, First 
Parish, Dorchester. 

Doll, by the Wollaston Y. P. R. U., Miss 
Almira E. Simmons, chairman. 


by the Littleton 
Franklin (N.H.) 
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Lunch, by the Channing Clan of Newton, 
Mass., Miss Caroline B. Brown, chairman, 
assisted by the Y. P. R. U. of Newton 
Centre and the Junior Parish of West 
Newton. 

Mysiery, by the Junior Committee of 
Twelve, First Parish, Cambridge. 

Advertising Committee, Mr. 
Hooper of Wollaston, chairman. 

Very good, sofar; but we need a good many 
more workers and helpers. The chairman 
of the fair is very anxious for volunteers 
all along the line. Any one desiring to be 
of assistance should communicate with Miss 
Mallie J. Floyd, 56 Magnolia Street, Dor- 
chester, immediaiely. 

It is especially desirable that all the feder- 
ations do something; but any federation 
or union is at liberty to unite with those who 
have already taken tables, so the fact that 
the special table that you selected has been 
chosen by another union or federation need 
deter no one from helping on the cause. In 
making a choice, it would perhaps be as well 
to select an alternative, the better to avoid 
any one table having an undue amount of 
assistanee. We do, however, need every bit 
of help we can have, but it had better be 
scattered in many different places. So just 
as soon as you have decided what to do and 
how to help, let us know. And meanwhile 
do not fail to urge your president or secre- 
tary, if this has not been done, to bring the 
attention of your organization to the matter 
of the seventh biennial fair. 


J. Harry 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The bi-monthly meeting of officers of the 
South Middlesex Alliance Branches will be 
held at 25 Beacon Street, on Thursday, May 
4, at II A.M. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, May 1, 1911, at eleven 
o’clock. Officers of other Branches cordially 
invited. 

In King’s Chapel on Sunday, April, 30, at 
3.30 P.M., Prof. W. W. Fenn will preach. 
The mid-week service, Wednesday, May 3, 
at 12, will be conducted by Rev. Albert 
Lazenby. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at the home of Rev. Harry Lutz, 
91 Park Street, Newton, Monday, May 1. 
Luncheon will be at 1. The subject of the 
paper will be ‘‘Unitarian Thought.” Take 
Newton and Brighton car in subway, getting 
off at Park Street, Newton. ‘Train for 
Newton leaves South Station at 12.25. 


Rev. Michiel Cornelius van Mourik Broek- 
man, D.D., and Rev. Sidney Edward Lind- 
ridge of the Meadville Theological School, 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of the Middle States and Canada of 
their fitness to become Unitarian ministers, 
are hereby commended to our ministry and 
churches. Certificates granted April 1, 1911. 
George H. Badger, Alfred D, Nickerson, 
William H. Brundage, Committee. 


Rev. Edward L. Houghton, Rev. Eugene 
M. Grant, Rev. Lyman B. Weeks, and Rev. 
Augustine N. Foster of the Universalist 


The Christian Register 


ministry, Rev. Samuel Bastin Nobbs of 
the Baptist ministry, Sidney S. Robbins, 
Frederick W. Schaefer, George W. Solley, 
Edward Dunbar Johnson, Charles Rhind 
Joy, and H. Houghton Schumacher of the 
graduating class of Harvard Divinity School, 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship for New England, are hereby commended 
to our ministers and churches. Fellowship 
granted April 12, 1911. Austin S. Garver, 
Augustus M. Lord, and William Channing 
Brown, Committee. 


Churches. 


Aucusta, Mg8.—The Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe: Six Augusta 
churches united in a series of daily services 
during Holy Week. Each minister preached 
in his own church, but was assisted in the 
service by two of the other ministers. 
Members of all the churches attended all 
the services. The spirit of fellowship found 
its highest expression—as it should—on 
Thursday evening. Following the preaching 
service, the communion service was observed. 
This service was conducted by the minister 
of the Congregational church assisted by 
the ministers of the Methodist Episcopal, the 
Baptist, the Free Baptist, and the Univer- 
salist churches. The Unitarian minister 
was to have taken part in the service, but 
was called to Portland to conduct the ser- 
vice there. Members of all the churches 
participated in the Communion Service. 
Following is the programme of the services 
of the week: Monday, April 10, Union 
Service in the Penney Memorial Free 
Baptist Church, Rev. Charles G. Mosher, 
minister; Tuesday, April 11, Union Service 
in the Winthrop Street Universalist Church, 
Rev. Leroy W. Coons, minister; Wednes- 
day, April 12, Union Service in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Rev. Henry E. Dunnack, 
minister; Thursday, April 13, Union Service 
in the South Parish Congregational Church, 
Rey. Clayton D. Boothby, minister: Friday, 
April 14, Union Service in the First Baptist 
Church, Rev. B. P. Hope, minister; Satur- 
day, April 15, Union Service in the Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. E. M. Slocombe, min- 
ister. About two hundred people attended 
the concluding service at the Unitarian 
church. Some of the other services had a 
considerably larger attendance. 


LAWRENCE, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Hendrik Van Ommeren: The 
church has taken on new courage and 
strength under the leadership of the minister 
and his wife. Mr. and Mrs. Van Ommeren 
came last September, and since that time 
the church has made encouraging progress. 
The annual meeting was held on the evening 
of March 27, and the reports were invariably 
encouraging. All bills were paid with a 
balance in the treasury for the new year. 
Mr. Van Ommeren was engaged for another 
year’s service. The attendance at the meet- 
ing was large and enthusiastic. On Easter 
Sunday twelve young people joined the 
church. 


New York Ciry.—Church of the Messiah, 
Robert Collyer and John Haynes Holmes, 
ministers: Easter Day came as an inspiring 
climax to the work which has been accom- 
plished here during the present winter. A 
large audience filled the church, and listened 
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attentively to the spcial music furnished by 
the augmented choir and to a sermon by 
Mr. Holmes on ‘‘The One Reason for’ Believ- 
ing in Immortality.” At the close there 
was held a special Service of Fellowship for 
39 new members who were received into the 
church. This, together with the 20 new 
members received at intervals since’ last 
October, makes a total gain of membership 
for the year of 59 persons. The events of 
this day are only symptomatic of the sub- 
stantial progress which has been achieved 
this winter in all lines of activity within the 
church. The congregations at the Sunday 
services have been rapidly growing, until 
they are beginning to approach the stand- 
ards of the old days. After a somewhat 
prolonged period of suspension, pews and 
sittings are once again being steadily rented. 
The Women’s Alliance, for the first time in 
the period of the present ministry, has a 
membership of over 100. The Friday Night 
Social Club, with its delightful fortnightly 
meetings, now numbers 164 members, mostly 
young men and women,—a gain of a round 
100 in the last four years. The Messiah 
Social Service League, organized only last 
spring, now has a membership of 103, has 
held an important series of public con- 
ferences through the winter, addressed 
by various social experts, and has organized 
some seven or eight active sub-committees 
for the doing of practical social service work 
in the community. Only the Sunday- 
school languishes, but even here gains have 
been made at the bottom quite sufficient 
to counterbalance the losses at the top. 
Better, however, than any achievements in 
the present, encouraging as these are, are 
the prospects for the future. During the 
last few years nearly all proposals for new 
undertakings have been paralyzed by the 
ever-present probability of the sale of the 
church property and the removal of the 
society to an uptown neighborhood. From 
the very beginning of his ministry Mr. 
Holmes has done his utmost to persuade his 
people to abandon this project, to hold the 


Deaths. 


TOWNSEND.—In Waltham, April 20, r9rr, Lucy W. 
Townsend, in her goth year. 


In the death of Lucy W. Townsend of Waltham, the 
last member of the fourth generation of that name, which 
has been represented in that city since Revolutionary 
times, passed away. The deceased was the daughter of 
Deacon Samuel and Abigail (Wellington) Townsend, and 
was born in Waltham, Dec. 31, 1821, and resided here the 
greater part of her life, the earlier years on Main Street 
opposite Pleasant, on the land now bordering Townsend 
Street, where also stood the house of her grandfather 
Cornet David Townsend, to which his father fled from 
Charlestown when burned by the British. The later 
years of her life were passed at her late home on Church 
Street, to which she and her sisters removed when the 
old house on Main Street was sold, and which was origi- 
nally ulso a part of the ancestral acres. She was a con- 
stant attendant at the First Parish Church until prevented 
by the increasing infirmities of age, which during the last 
years confined her closely to the house, the sands of life 
running slowly while she waited the call to lay down the 
burdens of this earthly life. 


“Out from the weariness and weight of years, 
Out of the turmoil and the strife and tears, 
Her soul has passed 
Into that life which is forevermore, 
United with the loved ones gone before, 
And rest at last.” 


L. J. T. 
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present superb location at the very heart 
of Manhattan, and to develop the work 
upon this site. At last the people seem to 
have risen to his appeal, and have resolved 
to stay where they are, at least for the 
present, and work out the new problems of 
the down-town environment. As evidence 
of their determination, Mr. Holmes called 
on New Year’s Sunday for a Guarantee Fund 
of $5,000 for the support of a forward move- 
ment, and had the joy of seeing this fund, 
in less than a month’s time, over-subscribed 
to the extent of $1,500. As though this were 
not evidence enough of their purpose, the 
trustees at their very next meeting re- 
jected by a unanimous vote an offer of 
$1,000,000 for the present property, and 
announced that “‘the Church of the Messiah 
is not for sale.” With this question settled 
for the time being, plans for the future were 
immediately undertaken. A movement was 
started for the purchase of a new $20,000 
organ, specifications for which have recently 
been accepted from the Hutchings Organ 
Company. Already over $2,000 for this 
purpose has been raised. In the interim 
of completiag this fund for the new instru- 
ment the present organ is to be overhauled 
this summer and thoroughly repaired. The 
appropriation for the use of the Music 
Committee was raised to $1,500, and a new 
organist and two new singers engaged. Most 
important of all, tentative proposals were 
adopted for the removal of the present 
antiquated chapel and the erection upon its 
site of a modern four-story church house, 
with gymnasium, assembly-rooms, club- 
rooms, libraries, offices, etc. Plans for this 
new building have been made and are now 
undergoing revision, and it is hoped to have 
the work of construction definitely under 
way by early summer. Other proposals 
of a still more ambitious character are now 
before the board, and only await the accom- 
plishment of the projects named above for 
their active consideration. Better, however, 
than any present achievements or future 
plans is the wonderful spirit with which the 
people of this church are facing the challenge 
of this great city. With a unity of senti- 
ment, a spontaneity of enthusiasm, and a 
self-sacrificing generosity which are inspir- 
ing, they have rallied to the call and girded 
themselves for the work. Rich and poor, 
high and low, young and old, are “‘all one 
body,” behold one vision, and are animated 
by one great faith. Misunderstandings 
and suspicions, if there ever were any, have 
disappeared, and ministers and _ people, 
moved by a common assurance of devotion, 
have clasped their hands and pledged their 
hearts together for the bringing in of God’s 
kingdom on the earth. They see with 
perfect clearness that the difficulties ahead 
are many and serious; but with high courage 
and with perfect trust in one another they 
“press toward the mark.” 


Wa.rHaM, Mass.—The First Parish 
Church, Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy, Ph.D.: 
The Women’s Alliance made an unusual 
success of the recent annual fair. It was 
a most helpful social event and brought 
financially $900. A new mature people’s 
class has been added to the Sunday-school. 
It calls itself ““A Class in Applied Chris- 
tianity,’’ and, aside from its regular study, 
it secures social settlement workers from time 
to time to speak of their special work. 


The Christian Register 


The church is much interested in the welfare 
of immigrants, Mrs. Thomas P. Smith 
in particular having given much time and 
wise work to help the Italians of the city for 
the last three years. The minister has, in 
recent weeks, assisted in social service 
meetings at Peabody, Lexington, and Wal- 
pole, and also addressed the Board of Trade 
of Waltham. A large audience enjoyed the 
Easter service which was largely musical, 
from Gounod’s ‘‘Redemption,” given by 
a chorus choir in charge of Mr. F. W. Archi- 
bald. A most interesting feature was the 
reception of a class of twenty-seven new 
members into the church. These were 
largely young people, eleven being young 
men. Perhaps this feature was in part due 
to a series of sermons being preached more 
especially for young people. The subjects 
were as follows: ‘‘Reserve Power,’’ ‘‘ Young 
Americans in New England,” ‘‘The Aris- 
tocracy of Brains,” ‘‘Living in the Upper 
Stories,” ‘Three Pivots of Destiny,” ‘‘ Julia 
Ward Howe,” ‘‘ Easter Sermon,” ‘‘ Material 
for Home Building,” ‘‘The Opportunities 
of American Youth.’ The Easter offering 
was given to the Children’s Mission. The 
preliminary steps have been taken toward 
the organization of a men’s club. 


WeEstBoro, Mass.—The First Congre- 
gational Church, Rev. R. E. Griffith: Since 
securing a pastor a year ago the church has 
taken on a new lease of life. On Easter 
morning there was a large congregation 
present, and nine persons united with the 
church, a majority of the number being 
young people. Under the superintendence 
of Mrs. S. Mabel Thompson the Sunday- 
school is also showing new vigor. Upon 
invitation the Evangelical Congregational 
Sunday-school united in an Easter service 
in the afternoon, pupils from both schools 
taking part in the exercises. This service 
helped to foster the friendly feeling existing 
between the two parishes. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged .........2....:0000005 $34,889.41 
April 17. Society in Yonkers, N.Y. ........... 80.70 
17. Society in Ayer, Mass... /..........4 10.00 
17. Society in Santa Ana, Cal........... 10.00 
17. Society in Bellingham, Wash......... 11.35 
17. First Church, Philadelphia, Pa. ...., 1,000.00 
17. Ralph S. Hosmer, Honolulu, Hawaii. . 20.CcO 
17. First Parish in Scituate, Mass........ 50.co 
17. Society in Farmington, Me.......... 10.00 
17. Mrs. Emeline M. Proctor, Andover, 
ONCE ais < snc arial eeceumblars aleve 50.00 
17. Mrs. Clarence E. Carr, Andover, N.H., 50.00 
17. James F. Robinson, Upland, Cable: 10.00 
17. Society in Attleboro, BEC eee 25.00 
18. Society in Natick, Massifis. seein. 15.00 
18. Society in Vineland, N.J. ........... 14.75 
18. Society in Schenectady, N.Y., addi- 
Rigen. 3) 52... I SORTS. ene 15.00 
18. Society in Exeter, N.H. ............ 42.00 
18. Sunday School Society i in Brattleboro, 
LE alates a ORs 5 daa WAR AND ahPOA Pes .00 
18. Society in Malden, Mass. ........... cand 
18. Society in Leominster, Mass., addi- 
onal... 2.0). tio: ners TI0.00 
18. Churchof the Disciples, Boston, Mass., 820.00 
18. Societyin Barre, Mass., additional. .. . 15.00 
18. Society in Westford, Mass. ......... 40.00 
18. Society in Bath, N.H............... 5.00 
20. Society in Melrose, Mass. .......... 25.00 
20. Society in Eastondale, Mass......... 20.35 
20. Society in Toledo, Ohio, Saiteretee. 50.00 
20. Society in Castine, Me. osc occ eee 10.00 
20. Society in Youngstown, OinG. . 5. eee 28.50 


20. Arthur B. Emmons, Washington, D.C., 
20. Society in Northampton, Mass. ore 51.60 


20. Third Church, Chicago, Ill. ......... 10.00 
20. Society in Waterville, Me. .......... 100.00 
20. North Side Church, Pittsburg, Pa. ... 11.60 
20. Society in Templeton, Mass., addi- 

Glemal (35 Bed: oc sae AS. ca} 1.80 
20. Society in Hanska, Minn. .......... 20.00 
20. National Alliance Branch, Lenox 

Avenue Church, New York,N.Y. .. 10.00 
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April 20. Society in Atlanta, Ga. .......+...+. 
20. Society in Danvers, Mass...........- 23.05 
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20. Society in Bedford, Mass. .......... 18.20 
20. Society in Hyde Park, Mass. .. 2... "25.00 
20. Society in Chattanooga, iS st ee 25.00 
21. Society in Geneseo, Ill. ............. 60.00 
ar. Western Unitarian Conference ...... 5.co 
21. Spring Garden Church, Philadelphia, 
Pale, .. SAD SS See ee 5.00 
21. Society in Bernardston, Mass........ 20.00 
21. Society in Plymouth, ‘Mass, yi see 100.00 
21. Society in Uxbridge, Mass. ......... 75.00 
21. Society in Taunton, Mass. .......... 228.10 
22. Society in Brattleboro, Nite ce eee 66.22 
22. Society in Montreal, Gan! bas 175.00 
22. Society in Castine, Me., additional ... 2.00 
22. Society in Concord, Mass., additional . 127.00 
go!\Society in“Bries Pa, VP), SF). eae? 15.00 
22. Society,in Dunkirk, N.Y... cag.) as 15.00 
22. Society in Fresno, Cal. ...........0+ 50.00 
22. Society in Walpole, N.H., additional. . 25.00 
22. First Society in Minneapolis, Minn. . . 104.69 
22. Society in Cohasset, Mass........... 80.00 
22. Society-in Milford, N.H. ..........: 9.15 
$38,073.47 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society:— 


oy acknowledged. i. oo. cece. cnucantaneee $6,033.61 
April17. Philadelphia, Pa., First Unitarianchurch, 250.co 
17. Windsor, Vt., Sunday school iy... .njaaehe 3.20 
Eye Winchester, Mass., Sunday school..... 10.00 
17. Augusta, Me., Sunday school......... 5.00 
17. Montclair, N.J., Sunday school. ...... 1¢.00 
17. Ithaca, N.Y., Sunday school.......... 5.00 
17. Wayland, Mass., church............ 20.00 
17. Malden, Mass., Alliance...........40: 5.00 
17. Detroit, Mich., church . Si ecd 35-00 
18. Robinson, James FB .; Upland, Callie 5.00 
18. Vineland, N.J., Sunday school ........ 1.35 
18. French, 1D Cy "Dorchester, Mass 5. c.aate 5.00 
18, Ridgewood, N.J., Sunday school. ...... 2.00 
18. Leominster, Mass., church ........... 25.CO 
20. Redlands, Cal., Sunday school........ 3-cO 
20. Mendon, Mass., Sunday school........ 5.00 
20. Plainfield, N.J., Sunday school........ 5.00 
20. Templeton, Mass., Sunday school...... 10.00 
2c. Boston, Mass., Church of the Disciples . 54.00 
20. Wollaston, Mass., Sunday school...... 10.0¢ 
20. Chestnut Hill, Mass., Sunday school. . . 15.00 
20. North Easton, Mass., church @. 2:52.04 57.00 
20. Saco, Me., Sunday school............. 10.00 
20. Hanska, Minn., Sunday school........ 2.00 
21. Hackensack, N.J., Sunday school. ..... 4-co 
21. Sandwich, Mass., Sunday school. . = 3.00 
21. Fall River, Mass., Sunday school. 15.00 
22. Ottawa, Can., church. 20.06 
22. Boston, Mass., Barnard Memoria 10.00 
22. Milford, N.H., Sunday school. 2.co 
22. Laconia, NH, Sunday school. . bd 1.00 
22. Madison, Wis., Sunday school....... . 10.00 
22. Bernardston, Mass., Sunday school... . 5.00 
22. Haverhill, Mass., Sunday school....... 5.00 
22. Beverly, Mass., Sunday school... ..... 40.00 
22. Beverly, Mass., Alliance..............+ 10.00 
22. Needham, Mass., Sunday school....... 5.00 
22. San José, Cal., Sunday school......... 5.00 
22. Hyde Park, Mass., Sunday school. .... 15.00 
$6,736.16 


RicHARD C. HUMPHREYS, 
Treasurer. 


The Women Ministers’ Conference. 


The April business meeting of the Women’s 
Conference met by invitation at the home 
of Rev. Nellie Updale, Marlboro, Mass., 
April 3. Lunch was served at one o’clock, 
after which the ladies assembled fer the 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


apereeesiers temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


Children cared for i t 
i es mi Dhow ph vA n private families in close relations 


Applications solicited from families within f 1 
oston, who will take children to hoard ow ieee 


Additional donations and bequests f: 
greatly needed to meet fucressing peerless arian 


Henry M. — President, 


Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec H. Slocu 
Parker B. fica i Treat, 


279 Tremont st” Boston. 
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business session with the president, Rev. 
Florence Kollock Crooker, in the chair. 
There was a brief devotional service, con- 
ducted by Rev. Adelaide Claflin. The 
business portion of the programme occupied 
the time until 4.30, when a very good paper 
was read by Rev. Eliza Abbott (Unitarian) 
on “The Function of the Church in Modern 
Life.” 

A spirited discussion followed, in which the 
advisability of using the least sensational 
methods was discussed. One member held 
that new opportunities bring new duties,— 
that the time has come for discussion to a 
certain extent of modern problems in the pul- 
pit; that all the practical issues of life are 
fundamentally religious questions; that true 
religion is seeking to attain the highest good 
man can ‘conceive. At the approach of 
six o’clock the members disbanded for the 
homeward trip, feeling that much business 
of importance had been accomplished, a 
profitable paper listcned to, and the generous 
hospitality of Mrs. Updale and her friend 
Dr. Abbie Adams greatly enjoyed. 

LILLIAN Saxe HOLMES. 


Annual Meeting of Boston Federation. 


The annual meeting of the Boston Federa- 
tion will be held with the Disciples Guild 
in the Church of the Disciples, Boston, on 
Sunday, April 30. 


President Taft. 


The following despatch, sent out by the 
Associated Press, shows our President in an 
independent attitude that is praiseworthy :— 


A plea to Unitarians to stand forth and 
aid the creed and to provide in Washington 
“a principal church,’’ corresponding with 
the cathedrals of other denominations, was 
made by President Taft to-day at the regular 
service in All Souls’ Unitarian Church, of 
which he is a regular attendant. 

“Any one who has run for office,’ he 
said, “and has received telegrams from 
various parts of the country, saying, ‘It 
is reported here that you are a Unitarian; 
telegraph at once to silence this outrageous 
report,’ will understand the necessity for 
showing what Unitarianism is, and that it 
is progressive Christianity, illustrating and 
carrying forward as the supreme ideal the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, 

“Now I believe this is a time for us to 
open our pockets, and, if we haven’t the 
money in them, to assume some obligations 
ahead, with a view to making this monu- 
ment to liberal religion a suitable one in the 
capital of our nation. Other churches, by 
reason of their organization, have cathe- 
drals, the church seat of the hierarchy. 
We have no bishops, but we have clergy- 
men who, if we did have bishops, would be 
worthy of filling such a place, and it is en- 
tirely fitting, therefore, that we should have 
here in the capital of the nation a principal 
church that corresponds to the cathedral 
in other churches. 

“Though a temporary resident among 
you and one who will only have the privi- 
lege of worshipping in this church for a 
short time, I venture to urge that we all, 
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It’s the very nature ofa soda 
cracker to absorb moisture and 


foreign odors. 
That’s why the ordinary 


soda cracker 


remained so long in obscurity. 


The advent of Uneeda Biscuit and the moisture- 
proof and odor-repelling package changed 

all this—for Uneeda Biscuit, the perfect 

soda cracker, keeps select company 


—its own. 


To-day the goodness, the 
freshness and body-build- 


ing virtues of Uneeda 
Biscuit are acclaimed 
in tenement and 
mansion. 


Never Sold 
in Bulk 


residents or non-residents, assume a burden 
and sacrifice something substantial that this 
home for preaching broad, liberal, and 
tolerant Christianity shall be worthy of the 
cause.” 

The President referred to himself as only 
a layman and divided such an audience as 
he was addressing into three classes,— 
Washington Unitarians, who look forward to 
worshipping in the Unitarian church all 
their lives; temporary residents like him- 
self; and ‘‘that class not visible who answer 
the description of the late Senator Hoar of 


Massachusetts, a member and attendant of | 


this church, when he asked a brother senator, 
‘What is your church that you don’t go to?’”’ 


He urged all these classes to aid the | 
church, saying that Washington was grow- | 


ing to be more and more the centre of thought 
in this country. 


Abraham Willard Jackson, D.D. 


Too late for any extended notice of his 
career the news comes to us of the sudden 
death of Dr. Jackson, from heart disease, at 
the home of his son in Melrose, Mass. The 
funeral was held at the house Wednesday 
afternoon, at 3.45 P.M. 


An American woman in Paris, says a writer 
in a French newspaper, sent to an expert 
buyer the dimensions, wall space, and color- 
ing of three rooms in her new palace, with 
these instructions. ‘‘Pictures to furnish: 
gilt frames; landscapes and court life pre- 
ferred; no peasants, no history, no tragedies. 
Everything light, bright, and suitable to 
whist and afternoon tea.” 


| 
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Plcasantrics, 


“Cheer up,” said the friend condoling with 
a young M.D. on his lack of business, “you 
know ‘Patience is a virtue.’’’ ‘‘You mean 
‘Patients are a virtue,’” sadly answered the 
young man. 


Mrs. Newgold (in the picture gallery): 
“This, Aunt Eunice, is a real old master.” 
Aunt Eunice: ‘Well, I shouldn’t care if 
it was: it’s just as good as some of the new 
ones.”’—Life. 


“My father and I know everything in the 
world,’ boasted a small boy to a visitor. 
“That so?” said the caller. ‘‘Where is Asia?”’ 
After a moment’s hesitation the youngster 
answered, ‘‘Oh, that’s one of the things my 
father knows.”’ 


“How well you are looking,—really quite 
tanned,’’ said a lady to a young man recently 
“Yes,’’ he replied soberly, “‘that’s my busi- 
ness. I go round among the tanners.” He 
was employed by the Shoe and Leather 
Mercantile Agency. 


Not long ago a novelist gravely confided 
to the clerk a remark overheard in a car. 
Said he: ‘‘Two little gum-chewers were 
chatting behind me. One said: ‘If it has a 
red cover, I open it. If it begins with 
talking; I buy it.’’”? And the novelist 
thought the road to glory made plain there- 
by.—The Boston Transcript. 


Two gentlemen left Catskill one summer 
afternoon to go up the mountain in the old- 
fashioned stage. As the horses crawled 
along, one of the passengers ventured, 
“Do you think you’ll get us up there by the 
time summer is over?” ‘“‘Wa/’al,” drawled 
out the driver, “ef I don’t, I’ll start at it 
again pretty early in the spring.’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


When George Francis Train was giving a 
lecture in Chicago some years ago, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Every man has a price.”’ ‘‘What 
is your price, Mr. Train?” cried a voice from 
the gallery. Quick as a flash the lecturer 
faced the questioner, and exclaimed, ‘Fifty 
cents admission: children and fools’’ (point- 
ing out the owner of the voice, while the 
entire audience focussed its gaze in line of 
Mr. Train’s index finger), ‘‘half price!’’?— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


The Rector: ‘‘ Well, Chorbacon, I hope you 
liked the broth I sent you on Saturday and 
the sermon I preached on Sunday.’”’ Chor- 
bacon: ‘‘Thank you kindly, zur! Boot 
oi’d loike the braath better if it were more 
loike the sarmon, and the sarmon if it were 
more loike the braath. You see, zur, the 
sarmon moight a’ been a bit clearer, an’ oi 
could doon wi’ less on it; and the braath 
were a bit too clear, and oi could a’ doon wi’ 
more on it.’”—London Fun. 


A teacher in the primary department of 
the Margaret Fuller School in one of the 
outlying districts of Boston was one day 
explaining to the children about the organs 
of the throat. She told them that there are 
two organs in the throat,—the wind-pipe, 
which is a pipe that leads down into the 
lungs whereby we breathe: the other a 
pipe, which she did not name, leading down 
into the stomach which is a bag where the 
food is digested. A few days later, desiring to 
review the children in their knowledge of 
anatomy, she asked them if they could tell 
her what were the organs of the throat. 
The children looked at one another some- 
what dazed, and only one little girl raised 
her hand. ‘‘Well, Mamie, what are the 
organs of the throat?’’ said the teacher en- 
couragingly. ‘‘Please, ma’am,”’ shrilled the 
sharp little voice, ‘‘there are two organs in'the 
throat,—the wind-pipe and the bag-pipe.” 
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Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to 
health and a constant fire 
# risk. Adopt this modern 
Receiver for ashes and all 
cellar refuse. Fire-proof, 
sanitary, out of sight. 


2 e STEAMENSON 
1}) 


VrAce wane 


"Top flush with Rote. 
Easy to sweep into. 


Underfloor pictus Receiver. 


Garbage in Winter. 
The ordinary garbage can 
freezes up, and when the 
cee pounds the can 
to tovempty, it, he ruins the 
s is avoided by 
uahie the Breptionson Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver. 
Sold direct from factory. 
Circulars of each free. 
0. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 
10 Farrar 8t., Lynn, Mase. 


Open With the Foot. 
No Freezing. No Odors. 


The Templeton Inn 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“Tn the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.’’ 
Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 13, 1911. 


NEW BREEDS of GREAT MERIT 


Write for Circular, Picture, Information. 


Sicily Buttercups ! Imported Island Sicily, bring com- 
ort and success, 
Silver Braekels Imported Belgium; enormous layers; 
for generations supply England with 
her favorite breakfast eggs. 


White R. I. Reds—as the Irishman says. 
Big Egg R. I. Reds Largest eggs produced. 
Little Buttercup Farm, Dedham, Mass.,RouteA 


Antique Viewsof ye 


Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO,. 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDutftie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDutffie(Radcliffe) 
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IKIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 


Educational, 
SPRING FARM CAMP 


An established BOY’S CAMP. Athletics, swimming, 
hikes, tutoring, personal care of boys while parents travel. 
References given. Circular. 


Rev. G. W. SOLLEY, Montague, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoovea, n.0 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social Culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras, For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall Term opens September 20, 1911 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844 ) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 


ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands. made 


ries it by. the ice Sou S nen i once double 

present number of students. Tr catal 

address the President, wea oe 
F. 0. SOUTHWORTH, 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 
College preparation 2nd entrance by cer- 

tificate. 


General high school course. 
Postgraduate work. 

Music and Art. Domestic Science. 
Practical course in personal accounts. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


